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CHAPTER I. 



KEAN's ARRIVAL IV LONDON — ATTENDANCE ON A 

MANAGER LETTER TO DR. DRURY— A TRACE* 

DIAN'S POVERTY — ARRANGEMENT FOR HIS DEBUT. 



In the early part of November, 1813, Kean 
found himself pennyless, friendless, and alone, 
in the " stony-hearted " streets of London. 
He still had dreams, indeed, of fame and 
prosperity ; but be was not without misgiv- 
ings also, which materially tarnished their 
brilliancy. The present, moreover, was 
totally unprovided for; and to him the adage, 

VOL. II. B 
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"While the grass grows/ 5 &c, was unhappily 
too familiar. His wife and child were still 
in the country. He had obtained a small 
advance from Mr. Lee, as the reader will 
remember, and with this he had started 
for London. But, in order to enable him 
to bring his family to town, he was com- 
pelled to become once more a borrower. He 
accordingly appealed to the Drury Lane 
treasurer, stating his exigencies, and a sum of 
8/. was the result. This was duly transmitted 
to Dorchester, and Mrs. Kean and her son 
Charles came, without loss of time, to London. 
When they arrived, they found Kean in a 
state of extreme agitation, occasioned princi- 
pally by his own intense anticipations. " My 
God !" said he, "If I should succeed now, |n 
London?" "If I should; 9 added he, "I 
think tfoat it would drive me mad." There 
was a long interval, as it turned out, between 
his hopes and their accomplishment, during 
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which his fever had time to subside. In 
the course of this period, he endured all the 
privations and annoyances which a poor man 
of ambitious spirit may be supposed to suffer. 
Poverty, disappointment, and neglect were his 
daily companions. His reasonable expecta- 
tions were almost extinguished ; his anxiety 
was trebly increased. And no one lent him 
any help. It is not on record that any one 
of his professional brethren countenanced 
him, in any way. On the contrary, the scorn 
and contumely 



" Which patient merit of the unworthy take 



>» 



were his, in abundance. One person (a full- 
blown ponderous actress, who thought pro- 
bably, with Mrs. Siddons, « There's too little 
of you, to do any thing !") seeing him attend- 
ing, morning after morning, in the waiting 
room of the theatre, exclaimed "The little 
man with the great capes is here again. 

B 2 
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Poor little fellow ! he'll be smothered in his 
capes. He wants to come out! What will 
the stage come to ? Who will come next ? " 
We forget who came next to him ; but we 
remember, that (with a single exception) no 
one has since come near him. 

After Mrs. Kean had been a week, or 

thereabouts, in town, her husband began 

_ » 

to grow uneasy. He saw no prospect of his 
being brought forward. He went to the 
theatre. To his surprise, he found that there 
was no salary for him. He waited. All the 
other actors were paid. They received their 
money, and did not disdain, as he afterwards 
heard, to make various remarks upon him. 
At last, (the candle-snuffer being satisfied, 
we suppose,) he received an audience. Mr. 
Arnold was full of complaint. 

•'Young man," said the manager, "you 
have acted a strange part, in engaging with 
me, when you were already bound to Mr. 
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Ellistori." The " young man" defended 
himself with ^spirit, but without, as it seems, 
any good effect. Indeed, to say the truth, 
Mr. Arnold had ' some ground for being 
dissatisfied, when he found that another 
general was claiming his new recruit. Al- 
though, we have little doubt, but that, as 
between Kean and Elliston, the Olympic 
manager was in the wrong, yet the fact was 
probably not made very clear to Mr. Arnold. 
He naturally remonstrated, therefore, with 
the person who had entered into a treaty with 
him, and was unable to fulfil it. However 
the facts might be, the consequences of this 
misunderstanding pressed very severely upon 
the poor player. He felt that all he had 
or hoped for was in jeopardy. And in order 
that there might be no further misappre- 
hensions, he wrote to Elliston, showing the 
amount of his correspondence with him, 
and concluded by asserting, with an em- 
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phasis (he swore, in round terms, in fact), 
that he would rather starve 'than submit 
to that grand person's pretensions, or act at 
his renowned Olympic. He wrote, also, 
to Mr. Whitbread ; but the illustrious brewer, 
(being a man of business only); replied briefly 
that "he knew nothing of the matter. If 
Mr. Kean had talent he would be able to 
show it on his appearance. If not, he must 
return to the country." And, finally, he 
wrote to a more sympathising friend, Dr. 
Drury ; and this letter, the more especially 
as it explains, better than we can do, this 
interval of time, we shall take the liberty of 
confiding to the reader. He will perceive, from 
internal evidence, that we are laying before 
him a literal transcript of the original docu- 
ment. The history commences in Latin : — 

" Vae misero inihi I quanta de epe decidi." 

< 

" Never, dear sir, has man suffered 
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so many mortifications in the short space of 
tfiree weeks as he whom you have honoured 
with your protection. If I have, through 
inadvertency, been leally in the wrong, most 
severely am I punished for it ; but till I am 
convinced by your opinion of my fault, I will 
pronounce, with those to whom I have 
already committed the circumstances, I have 
been treated most unjustly. The whole 
story, sir, is such a chain of evil conse- 
quences, that I cannot unlink the appurte- 
nances, without destroying the whole body of 
my subject. I shall, therefore, intrude upon 
your patience, by stating circumstantially 
the facts, that have caused my present 
uneasiness, and trust to your wise decision in 
my favour — to get (in spite of powerful 
opposition) reinstated in my rights. However 
grateful I might feel, when you acquainted 
me, at Tfcignmouth, that you had employed 
your interest to the promotion of my appear- 
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ance at Drury Lane Theatre, yet I have 
been so much acquainted with disappoint- 
ment (and particularly on the same subject) 
that I did not rely on the effort as a 
certainty, and if I remember right, your 
own words were ' Do not let it impede any 
present engagement, for it is but uncertain, 
though I have hopes of its success/ While 
at Barnstaple, I received a letter from Miss 
Tidswell, my relation, dated September 27th, 
offering me a situation, on the part of 
Mr. Elliston, for his new theatre in Wyeh 
Street. I was to be engaged as acting 
manager ! ! ! to have the choice of characters ; 
it was positively to open in the beginning 
of November, and ray salary Si. per week. 

9 

The situation I was in not answering my 
expectations, made me comply with these 
terms, which I expressed by letter to Mr. 
Elliston; in reply to which he answers me 
in the most vague and opposite manner, 
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totally contrary to his first proposals, made 
through the medium of my relation. His 
letter, dated October 8th, tells me it is not 
in his power to fix the opening of little 

* » 

Drury ; that I am to be engaged generally 
in the business (which is totally opposite to 
principally) — is not certain of our meeting — 
but if we should, he does not fear of finding 
that meeting mutually advantageous ; and 
concludes by requesting me to let him know 
my residence, in a month from that period. 
This cannot be termed an engagement. On 
the contrary, it cancelled my first acceptation 
of his terms, and I very justly concluded that 
Mr. Elliston thought no more of the corre-r 
spondence. Yours, sir, of the 30th of October, 
was still undecisive, with regard to Drury 
Lane ; but intimated that in case of failure 
there, you would exert your influence for the 
Haymarket. The unfortunate delay of the 
letter, dated the 7th of November, has caused 

B3 
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all the troubles I am involved in, which 
did not reach me till the 13th, while at 
Dorchester. The increasing illness of my 
poor child, which continued drawing near 
the fatal period, made me think it advisable 
to procure a situation, where I could for 
some months be settled, and procure the best 
medical advice for the occasion. With these 
sentiments, I addressed Mr. Elliston, told 
him my engagement at Dorchester con- 
cluded at the termination of six nights, and 
should be happy to know whether he in- 
tended to open the Wych Street Theatre, 
as from the period I closed my engagement 
I could be at his disposal. I was evidently 
engaged at Drury Lane Theatre from yours 
of the 7th, had it not been from the neglect 
of the post-master, which letter I had not 
received many hours when I was agreeably 
surprised by the unexpected appearance of 
Mr. Arnold, whose great kindness then 
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makes more unaccountable the total loss 
of his friendship now. He extolled my 
talent in the most flattering terms, said he 
had not a doubt of my success in London, and 
stated in the language almost of a parent, 
how unadvisable it was to enter the theatre 
on a great salary. That such performers 
seldom came up to the expectations formed 
of them, &c. &c, and finally engaged me, 
for three years, on eight, nine, and ten 
pounds ; handling at the same time so severely 
the Wych Street Theatre, that it made me 
feel quite rejoiced I had escaped it ; for to 
this hour I do not allow it an engagement. 
Mr. Arnold and myself parted on the most 
friendly terms, he assuring me, I should 
in half a dozen parts, have a fair struggle for 
public approbation, with the great men of 
the day. Shylock I had chosen for my 
opening character. This was all confirmed 
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by a letter from Mr. Whitbread, congratu- 
lating me on my engagement at Drury Lane 
Theatre! November 20th, To return to 
Mr. Elliston, a letter from him dated the 
15th of the same month, informs me he 
opened his theatre in Christmas week, and 
should be glad to see me — no statement 
of terms — no time specified for engagement 
— nor what services were required from me. 
I am not so ignorant of my profession as to 
have entered upon an engagement without the 
necessary preliminaries. Had I not been the 
servant of Drury Lane, I could not have been 
so mad as to bring my family to London, 
on a simple negociation with Mr. Elliston, 
nor could I, at all events, have afforded to 
lose so much time, as the space from that 
period to Christmas week. I therefore re- 
plied to him, by the information, that I was 
a member of the Drury Lane company. His 
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answer of the 23rd is filled with hauteur 
and upbraiding*, calls me a deserter, and 
says he will claim his man. 

" I believe, sir, on this same day, or near it, 
it was my fate to endure the domestic afflic- 
tion, which has made an impression never 
to be erased. I replied to him in the most 
submissive terms, stated my great affliction, 
the advantages I must forego by complying 
with his demand; in short, produced such 
arguments as I conceived would have entered 
the , heart of any liberal and feeling man ; 
I and concluded (so he tells me, but on ray 

honour I do not remember it) that I would 
wait on him, personally, when I arrived 
in London. Seven or eight days passed 
in Dorchester subsequent to this, and I 
received no intelligence from Mr. Elliston. 
On my arrival in town, the first thing I 
learned was, that Mr. Russell, late of Drury 
Lane theatre, was, and had been some months, 
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engaged as acting manager for the Wych 
Street theatre. This put all my fears at an 
end ; and, on consulting with managers and 
veterans of the profession, they advised me 
to take no further notice of the transaction, 
for Mr. Elliston must know very well he had 
no claim upon me. 

" With no further apprehensions I took 
my way to Drury Lane theatre, and was 
received by Mr. Arnold with a more than 
common appearance of pleasure. He in- 
formed me my engagement commenced from 
that time, and conferred on me an obligation 
which, in spite of his unkindness since, I must 
ever acknowledge with gratitude. On the 
Saturday following I received my salary from 
the treasury, which stamps me indubitably 
the servant of the Drury Lane manager. 
My hopes now I thought were realised ; and 
I looked forward to my debut with an anxious 
pride and pleasure. What was my asto- 
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nishment when, on the following Saturday, I 
was informed by the treasurers they had no 
account for me. I flew to (my friend I vainly 
fancied) Mr. Arnold, whose cold repelling 
looks will never escape my memory, to inquire 
the cause. He gravely told me, that Mr. 
Elliston had appealed to him ; that I was 
engaged to Mr. E., and I must settle the 
matter with that gentleman before I con- 
ceived myself a member of Drury Lane. The 
day passed in fruitless search after Mr. Ellis- 
ton ; for his various speculations render him 
almost inaccessible, and I returned to my 
family late in the evening with broken spirits 
and empty purse. The features of Mr, 
Arnold were now entirely changed. He 
seemed to shun me as something noxious; 
and, if by accident I caught the gleam of his 
countenance, I was encountered by a frown 
that seemed to crush every hope I had so late 
enjoyed. After some correspondence, of little 
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or no consequence, with Mr. Elliston, we had 
a personal interview in the presence of Mr. 
Arnold. In the beginning of the disputation 
Mr. A. dispirited me, by acknowledging I stood 
most unfavourably in his opinion ; and Mr* 
Elliston's extreme volubility beat down by 
force every argument with which I could op- 
pose him. Even Mr. A., with all his authority, 
could but occasionally get in the simple no or 
yes ; and the object of their resentment was 
compelled to remain silent, and place his 
cause, impleaded, solely to the judgment of 
these law-makers ! The affair ended as inde- 
cisive as it began. Mr. Arnold did at last 
condescend to say, that he thought the most 
profound submission was to be expected from 
me; and, on my questioning the subject, 
told me I was undoubtedly a member of Drury 
Lane theatre, and he could enter an action 
against me for playing any where else. This 
was not my intention ; for I decidedly told 
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Mr. Elliston, I never would enter the walk 
of little Drury (the name for his theatre). 
Here we parted. The end of the week ap- 
proaching, made me dread the consequences 
of returning a second time without money 
home. The embarrassments I had already 
endured are indescribable. In short, sir, had 
it not been for the generosity of strangers, in 
whose house I had by accident taken apart- 
ments, I know not what might have been the 
evils attending on it. Friday, sir, was the 
day appointed for payment at the treasury. 
I, on Thursday, waited on Mr. Elliston again, 
who met me with an unexpected degree of com- 
placency; told me he had resolved on relin- 
quishing his claim to my services, and all he 
would exact from me was to play a few nights 
at Birmingham, in the Drury Lane vacation. 
This was rather a compliment than other- 
wise; and I with pleasure agreed to it 
Again, sir, my hopes were at their summit — 
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my feelings once more tranquil. How tran- 
sient is the happiness allotted me ! On the 
same evening, after some previous conver- 
sation in the theatre having passed between 
Mr. Elliston and Mr. Arnold, I was called 
into the apartment, and was told that a gen- 
tleman was sent from Drury Lane to officiate 
for me in Wych Street ; in consequence of 
which I must pay his salary of two pounds 
per week. I thought this hard, for it levelled 
my salary to six pounds, which is very trifling 
in a London theatre, and for the necessary 
appearance that keeps up the respectability 
of the profession ; but, involved as I was, I 
•found it useless to resist, and even complied 
with this. Mr. Arnold then told me that he 
could not again mention my name at the 
treasury, on the following day, without a 
written document from Mr. Elliston, which 
that gentleman promised he would give me. 
I conceived now the affair was settled, how- 
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ever repugnant to my feelings ; and flattered 
myself that the next day I should be re- 
ceiving my salary, and get rid of part of my 
difficulties. The day, sir, has arrived (Friday 
the 24th). From ten till three I was em- 
ployed in running east, west, north, and 
south of this great city, after Mr. Elliston. 
At three, I fortunately encountered him at 
the Surrey theatre, and received from his own 
hands the required document ; and hastened 
immediately, overcome by fatigue and anxiety, 
to Mr. Arnold. I could not then see him, 
therefore sent in my name and lex scripta. 
For nearly one hour I waited in the passage 
with the rest of the menials of the theatre- 
had the mortification of seeing them all con- 
ducted to his presence before myself; and 
when summoned at last to appear, was, with 
the continued brow of severity, informed that 
I had no claim upon the treasurers. My 
engagement had all to begin again. I shall 
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not forget the day of the month. A second 
week, sir, I returned to my family pennyless. 
At a period when every body appeared happy 
at the celebration of the times, our fates 
appeared clouded and miserable. Your letter 
of the 23rd, reached me on Monday ; and I 
forgot my cares in the hopes of seeing you, 
and perhaps overcoming my disagreeables by 
the public favour— the balmy cordial that 
heals all actors' sorrows. Judge, if possible, 
my disappointed hopes, on seeing another 
person advertised for the very character on 
which I built my fame. Was this fair deal- 
ing? I cannot define justice if it was. 
Necessity again draws me to the treasury to* 
day ; and I doubt not but I shall return with 
some additional mortification. 

" If I could form any opinion from the 
conduct of Mr. Arnold, I should conceive 
all this was a subterfuge to get rid of his 
bargain ; but his seeing and approving my 
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Humble talent before he engaged me, contra- 
dicts this ; and I must say, that in the pre- 
sent deplorable dearth of genius in that 

» 

theatre, any man of ability must be an acqui- 
sition. My floating ideas sometimes incline 
me to imagine, that he may consider I have, 
in this affair, acted with duplicity, in not 
mentioning the circumstances of my nego- 
tiation with Mr. Elliston. Admitting even 
an engagement, would it not have been mad- 
ness to have closed ray casements against the 
only ray of sunshine fortune had bestowed 
upon me ? The whole life of an actor (ay, 
and of many who boast equal talent with 
those of the metropolis) is sometimes spent 

in the fruitless endeavour to obtain a London 

» 

situation. I knew those opportunities once 
lost are never to be retrieved. Was I to 
resign my hopes of eminence, for an engage- 
ment, not certain, with Mr. Elliston ; which, 
even accepted, must have been the total de- 
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struction of every future exaltation ? Had 
I known the nature of the entertainments 
there, I should at the first have given a 
decided negative to all the proposals from 
Wych Street. 

" I fear, much fear, I have some secret 
enemies, undermining me in the opinion of 
Mr. Arnold. I cannot think that this plea 
alone is sufficient for his determined enmity. 
Admitting the error on my side, the loss, 
both of time and money, is mine, not Mr. 
Arnold's. Wherefore, then, when the busi- 
ness is settled, should he still assume the 
countenance of anger ? 

" To all your questions, sir, the single 
monosyllable answer — 'No.' I was not 
bound in any legal way to Mr. Elliston; 
and I must ask, — could he have a legal claim 
on the service of any man, whose right of 
performing is by all thought illegal ? 

" I have now, sir, given a candid and 
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strictly true account of the transaction, trust- 
ing the whole matter to your consideration 
and friendly interference ; and believe me, 
sir, however the sudden reverses of for- 
tune may perplex me, not for one moment 
do I forget the obligations you have con- 
ferred on, 

" Your's, 

" Dear Sir, 
" With profound respect, 

" E. Kean. 
" Saturday morning. 

" The circumstances in this letter I should 
not care (nay, even wish) but were made 
public, if you concur in that opinion. I shall 
have the honour, sir, of paying my respects 
precisely at the time you appoint. 

"21, Cecil Street 
" To Dr. Drury." 
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From the 6th of November, 1813, to the 
26th of January, 1814, Kean remained at his 
lodgings, No. 21 , Cecil Street, in the Strand, 
in much the same state of commotion that he 
appears to have been in at the time of writ- 
ing the foregoing letter. During this period, 
he did not receive a shilling from the theatre 
(except the sum of Si. before alluded to, 
which was sent to Dorchester), and he neither 

4 

earned nor borrowed money from any other 
quarter. He lived — he, his wife, and child — 
in the most penurious way ; sometimes dis- 
posing of a few clothes ; sometimes, and not 
unfrequently, being indebted for their food 
to the untiring kindness of the Misses Wil- 
liams, with whom they lodged ; and occa- 
sionally undergoing a course of starvation. 
They had meat once a week, if possible ; but 
their aliment was generally of the poorest 
sort, and taken in the slenderest quantities. 
The necessity of supporting the child as ten- 
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derly as might be, doubled their difficulties ; 
and something of that pride " which flesh is 
heir to," prevented their acknowledging the 
extremity of their distress to their excellent 
hostesses. These ladies, with a generous deli- 
cacy, forbore to ask them for any rent during 
the first three months of their residence in 
London, and even resorted to expedients to 
furnish them with a meal, now and then, 
when the desperate condition of the poor 
players became too manifest for concealment. 
When Mrs. Kean apologised for the rent 
being still unpaid, Miss Williams (instead of 
adopting the landlord's usual remedy, and 
ejecting her debtors promptly into the street) 
cheered her up; told her that they could 
wait ; and prophesied, good-naturedly, as to 
the future renown and prosperity of her hus- 
band. " There is something about Mr. Kean, 
Ma'am," said she, " which tells us he will be 
it great man." 

VOL. II. c 
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In the meantime, Mr. Sowerby was exhi- 
biting himself in Pierre, and giving the 
outward show of Othello ; Mr. Rae (Kean's 
old acquaintance) was enacting Jaffier and 
other characters ; and a certain Mr. Huddart 
was announced, with the usual flourish, as 
Shylock, and went through the part without 
effect. The rival theatre was gaining ground 
rapidly; and the funds of old Drury were 
as rapidly decreasing. The committee saw 
nothing but thin and silent audiences ; and, 
to make amends for this, their creditors were 
clamorous. Their attention was necessarily 
drawn to the general state of affairs. Mr. 
Arnold was consulted ; and the result was, 
that in February the masters and managers 
of Drury Lane plucked up a bold spirit, and 
determined to try " the little man with the 
capes" from the Exeter theatre. He was 
sent for by Mr. Arnold, and his good fortune 
broken to him in the following terms: — 
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" Mr, Kean, you shall have an opening part. 
We will give Mr. Barnard to Mr. Elliston, 
as your substitute, and you must pay him 
2l. a week out of your salary." Out of his 
" salary," therefore (which had hitherto con- 
sisted of that species of coin which noble- 
minded heroes in plays present so liberally 
to other heroes in distress), our hero under- 
took very willingly to pay Mr. Barnard. The 
bargain was struck, and the « substitute " 
ranged himself under the Olympic banners. 
And now a question arose as to the character 
in which Kean was to make his debut. He 
had at one time thought of "Leo, or the- 
Gipsy ; " but, the play being lost, he deter- 
mined to try his fate in Shylock. This was 
opposed by the managers, and also by the 
committee ; they proposed Richard the Third, 
and other parts ; but Kean, apprehending (as 
he explained to them) that a prejudice would 
arise, in case his diminutive person should be 

c 2 
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contrasted with the splendid figure of John 
Kemble, adhered to the Jew of Venice, saying, 
in reply to all their arguments,—" Shylock 
or nothing." 
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CHAPTER II. 

ANNOUNCEMENT — REHEARSAL — HOW TO ENCOURAGE 
AN ACTOR — TRAINING FOR A CHARACTER — FIRST 
APPEARANCE — A SCOTCH FRIEND — A FEW WORDS 
ON SHYLOCK AND THE JEWS. 

On Wednesday, the 26th of January, 1814, 
the Drury-Lane play- bills intimated that 
" their Majesties' servants " would that even- 
ing perform Shakspeare's play of " The Mer- 
chant of Venice. " Amongst the principal 
actors announced, were, — as Portia, Miss 
Smith ; Antonio, Mr. Powell ; Bassanio, Mr. 
Rae; Lorenzo (with songs), Mr. Phillips; 
Lancelot, . Mr. Oxberry ; Gratiano, Mr. 
Wrench; and " Shylock, Mr. Kean, from 
the Theatre Royal, Exeter." This was the 
day " big with the fate " of Kean and the 
acting drama. 
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r ^"Never was anything less propitious; the 
winter was in its height (the cold severe, and 
the snow two feet deep upon the ground) ; 
the actor himself was friendless ; and he had 
undergone three months of want, anxiety, 
and discouragement. No paragraphs (those 
insidious prologues to a first appearance) had 
trumpeted his approach ; no brother-actor 
had taken him by the hand, or cheered him 
up to stand his forth-coming trial ; and he 
had not had one single rehearsal ! Until 
the morning of the very day on which he 
was to make his debut, he had never gone 
through a scene with the actors who were to 
be fellow-labourers with him in the play. 
What occurred to interrupt the common 
custom of theatres we are not competent 
to say. 

At last, however, the play was put in 
rehearsal ; this was not until the morning 
of the 26th, the very day on which he was 
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to appear. In obedience to the call, Keah 
attended at the theatre, to walk through his 
part. Mr. Raymond, the stage-manager, and 
the several actors specified in the bill of the 
evening, were there. Every one was very 
civil, and as cold as the season. The actors 
at the side scenes (Kean heard of this after- 
wards, though he could not then distinguish 
anything) were liberal of their prophecies : — 
"He will be sure to fail." However, our 
l*ero went through the speeches of Shylock, 
or rather he was in the act of repeating 
them (giving some of his peculiar effects to 
each), when Raymond, the manager, could 
withhold his advice no longer. " This will 
never do, Mr. Kean," said he, with a superior 
smile; "it is an innovation, Sir; it is totally 
different from anything that has ever been 
done on these boards." — " Sir," returned our 
hero (we can imagine something of his tone 
.here, however repressed it might have been), 
: — " Sir, I wish it to be so." — " It will no 
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do, Mr. Kean, be assured of it," returned the 
manager carelessly. " Well, Sir," replied the 
other, " perhaps I may be wrong ; but, if 
so, the Public will set me right." Finding 
remonstrance of no avail, Mr. Raymond left 
the refractory actor to perform the "Road 
to Ruin " his own way. 

That personage left the theatre in any- 
thing but tip-toe spirits, when the rehearsal 
was at an end. He went home for solace, 

V 

and, let us state that on that day, — he dined ! 
This, as we have seen, was but an occasional 
ceremony with him. In general, he could 
have dispensed with this important meal, for 

" His palate then did deign 



The roughest berry on the rudest hedge : " 

but that day he was to be supported ; his 
courage was to be braced, and his voice 
strengthened, by a little generous diet. Ac- 
cordingly, on his return, his wife produced 
before him (by the usual alchemy, we sup- 
pose, some rapid conversion of velvet or satin 
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into silver) a beef-steak and a pot of porter* 
He was not a man to reject a compliment of 
this sort; and he therefore sat down, and 
gave satisfactory proof that he had not been 
dismayed out of his appetite by the chilling 
events of the morning. 

Let not the refined reader shrink too 
hastily from this, detail of our hero's do- 
mestic performances. A dinner is a matter 
of moment to every man; To a man who 
does not dine every day it is more so ; and 
to a player, hungry, and on the eve of his 
debtit, most of all. Some people have even 
thought that diet may determine the intel- 
lectual character. As a vine, transplanted 
from the Rhingau to the banks of the Irtis, 
(say they) loses its quick impulse and deli- 
cate flavour ; so the mind, cast down from 
patrician venison, or commercial turtle, to 
the simplicities of an Hibernian meal; shrinks 
and rusticates, as it were, within itself, 

c 3 
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and draws in the reins of its too ambi- 
tious fancy. Thus, or to this effect, runs 
the argument. Amongst players and pain- 
ters, it is well known that some have treated 
the question of diet like one of severe 
science. Fuseli, we believe, dreamed (for 
devils!) upon pork. Mossop (this is on 
record) chose his dish with his character: 
" Broth," said he, " for one ; roast pork, for 
tyrants; steaks, for Measure for Measure; 
boiled mutton for lovers ; pudding for Tan- 
cred," &c. — He was a person, either of subtler 
taste or more delicate organisation than our 
hero; who, taking, as he did, by mistake, 
fare adapted for Escalus or Claudio, did, 
nevertheless, very well with it. It was 
lucky, perhaps, (being about to incorporate 
himself with Shylock the Jew) that he was 
not inveigled into the dish for "tyrants.* 
We migTit have trembled for the result. 
After dinner, Kean prepared for the awful 
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evening. His stock of * properties * was very 
scanty. He tied up his wig and collar, how- 
ever, and an old pair of black silk stockings, 
in a pocket handkerchief, thrust them into 
his great coat pocket, (his coat with ' the 
great capes/) and trudged through the snow 
to Drury Lane. 

.was a cold and dismal evening; and 
when the curtain drew up, there were 
but few persons in the theatre. And 
even those few, it is presumed, were less 
disposed to be pleased than they would 
have been at a more genial season. For 
there is a predisposition to pleasure or other- 
wise on such occasions ; and a portion of the 
praise or censure which is showered upon 
actors, owes its origin to the previous com- 
fort or discomfort of the spectator. There 
were one or two sound critics in the house, 
however, and these determined — not the 
quantity of applause, but the quality of re- 
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putation which should belong to the new 
performers And it is always thus. We hear, 
indeed, -to this and that thing or person 
being allowed by all * the world ' to be best, 
— pre-eminent beyond rivalry or doubt. We 
hear of certain rare beauties, and exalted 
flavours, which are allowed excellent by " the 
world/' — passages of Milton — deep and 
subtle thoughts in Shakspeare— the odour 
of violets — the white muscle of the haunch—- 
the callipash and the callipee, and so forth. 
Alas ! " the world " has nothing to do with 
these high and weighty matters. All is 
determined "by the critics, — by the half a 
dozen men of taste and genius who support 
the credit of their age. The coarse palate of 
the public, of the multitude, cannot appre- 
hend such delicacies. It admits them, indeed ; 
and they become, in time, truths, — common 
places; not because they are generally felt, 
but because, by a fine providence, the many 
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and the ignorant admit and follow, in in- 
stinctive obedience, the lessons of the few 
and the wise. 

When Kean first entered upon the stage, 
that evening, the spectators saw that some- 
thing decisive (good or bad) was about to 
happen. His q*ick, flashing, and intelligent 
eye, and his quiet resolute bearing, denoted 
a sure result,— Caesar, or nothing. "I could 
scarcely draw my breath," said Dr. Drury to 
Kean on the following day, " when you first 
came upon the stage. But directly you took 
your position, and leaned upon your cane, I 
saw that all was right/' Kean was received 
with the usual encouraging plaudits bestowed 
on a new actor ; and he acknowledged them 
with a bow eminently graceful. This was 
so far in his favour. His audience now took 
notice of him, and saw a figure and coun- 
tenance that Titian would have been pleased 
to paint. His thin, dark face, full of mean- 
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ing, and taking, at every turn, a sinister or 
vigilant expression, was just adapted to the 
ascetic and revengeful Shylock, He spoke,—* 
" Three thousand ducats ? well ! " and you 
were satisfied that there would be no failure. 
As he proceeded, the feeling of^the audience 
went altogether with him-^His reply to 
Bassanio (who says, Be assured you may 
take his bond,) " I will be assured I may," 
obtained applause ; and his fine retort on 
Antonio, (which shames, or ought to cast 
shame on the Christian merchant,) 

"Fair Sir, you spat on me on Wednesday last; 
You spurned me such a day ; another time 
You called me — dog ; and for these courtesies 
Til lend you thus much monies — " 

was received with acclamations. At one 
time, it was feared that his voice would 
fail, and the manager hurried after him 
with a glass of negus, as a restorative; 
but it was an idle apprehension. He went 
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on, still gaining ground, until he arrived at 
the scene with Salarino, where those fierce 
and unanswerable interrogations on behalf of 
the Jew (" Hath not a Jew eyes," &c.) are 
forced from him : when, knitting himself up, 
he gave them forth with terrible energy, and 
drew down a thunder of applause. And in 
this way he went on, victorious, to the end ; 
gathering glory after glory, shout after shout, 
till the curtain fell. Nothing like that act- 
ing, — nothing like that applause, had, for 
many previous years, resounded within the 
walls of ancient or modern Drury. It was 
a new era. The actor and the theatre were 
both poor, and each, separately, were unable 
to rise. But together,— like certain salts 
and other substances, which are formidable 
only in conjunction, — they were competent to 
encounter any thing. That day was golden- 
lettered in theatrical annals. The audience 
went home wondering and delighted; the 
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committee more than content ; the actor 
himself triumphant : — 

" That day lie overcame the Nervii * I" 



* The following account of Kean's first appearance 
and rapid good fortune, purports to be from the pen of 
an eye-witness: we believe that it was written by a 
relative of Mr. Nation. We copy it from a respectable 
publication. " He selected Shylock for his first appear- 
ance, by the advice of Mr. Nation " [this is an error"]} 
" for the merits of Iris Richard were then unknown ; 
indeed, he had few opportunities of appearing in Shak- 
speare in the country. I went with a party of sixteen. 
The pit was not more than two-thirds full; but the 
overflow from Covent Garden, where a new and popular 
opera was performing, soon filled the house respectably. 
The first scene went off flatly ; but he made a great 
impression in the scene with Tubal, in the third act ; 
and his triumph was complete in the trial-scene. 1 
went afterwards behind the scenes to congratulate him. 
I found him in a small dressing-room, in the most re- 
mote part of the house, occupying it in common with 
two or three of the second-rate actors, and no friend 
near him : it was a great contrast to the scene I shortly 
afterwards witnessed on his first appearance in Othello, 
when his dressing-room was filled with the first wits of 
the day, who formed a semicircle around him, whilst he 
was contemplating his new costume in a cheval glass, 
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When the play was over, Mr. Pope and 
Mr. Powell followed their new colleague to 



and practising attitudes. I remember Reynolds raising 
an extended palm, and saying, * Hush I do not disturb 
himT 

" The committee presented him with fifty guineas 
after his performance of Shylock, and one hundred after 
that of Richard. Lord Essex gave him a very handsome 
sword ; and his society was eagerly courted by persons 
of the highest rank. During his first season he used to 
play Othello and Iago alternately. I think his Iago was 
the most perfect of all his performances. 

" I called upon Mrs. Kean when his benefit was 
announced. I do not exaggerate when I say, that 
money was lying about the room in all directions ; the 
present Mr. C. Kean, their a fine little boy with rich 
curling hair, was playing with some score of guineas 
(then a rare coin) on the floor ; bank notes were in 
heaps on the mantel-piece, table, and sofa; and poor 
Mrs. K. was quite bewildered with plans of the house 
and applications. I remember three ladies being intro- 
duced, who approached Mrs. K. as if she were a divinity. 
Little Charles had deserted his guineas, and mounted 
himself on a large wooden horse with stirrups. ' What 
a sweet child !' they whispered, and eyed him as if he 
had been a young prince. — I think the receipts of that 
benefit amounted to 1150/." 
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his dressing-room, to congratulate him, after 
their respective fashions, on his success. 
"You have made a hit to-night, sir," ob- 
served the first. The other, more candid, 
said, " You have done wonders, sir ; you have 
saved the theatre." Mr. Arnold also sent for 
him to the manager's room : — " You have ex- 
ceeded our expectations, sir," said he ; " this 
play will be repeated next Wednesday." 

Let us now go back to the tragedian's 
wife, whom we left at the lodgings in Cecil 
Street. 

During the hours of performance, she had 
been waiting the result at home. It may be 
imagined how much anxiety must have pre* 
vailed, when not only the fame of her hus- 
band, but the very existence of himself and 
family hung on the event. For, to be 
damned in London is to be damned in the 
country ; and the actor who once earned his 
humble crust in the provinces, whilst untried 
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at the fastidious bar of the metropolis, is by 
no means sure of regaining his old position, 
if, on being tried, he should be found want- 
ing. The hours, therefore, passed gloomily 
enough. At last, about half-past ten o'clock, 
the Misses Williams, and also Mr. Hewan 
and Mr. Watts (two artists who lodged in 
the house), returned. The first comer was 
Mr. Hewan, in reply to whose knock, Mrs. 
Kean ran down to the door, and, in breath- 
less haste, demanded to know their fate. The 
good-natured artist answered her anxious 
interrogation in the kindest and broadest 
Scotch (which we regret being obliged to 
translate after our poor English fashion) :— 
" Oh ! Mistress Kean ! you need have nothing 
to fear. He's the greatest little man that has 
appeared since the time of Oarrick. I can't 
tell you all — but, by St. Andrew, in that long 
speech, where he gives it to Antonio, 'You 
spate upon me, and for that I must lend 
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you so much money ;' — Oh ! his eye— as he 
turned it up towards the merchant, at the 
end — said (as plainly as I speak it now), 
'There ! take that in your pipe, and smoke 
it/ " — This was great news. Presently came 
in Mr. Watts, who was equally delighted. 
He did not enter into detail, but spoke 
particularly as to the fine expression of 
Kean's face, adding, " Do you think he will 
sit to me for his picture? I should like 
to take him, in Shylock, by candlelight." 
[Kean afterwards sate for his portrait, 
which was accordingly painted, engraved, 
and widely circulated.] Next followed the 
Misses Williams, exulting in the accomplish-* 
ment of their prophecies ; and, finally, about 
eleven o'clock, arrived the hero of the night 
/himself. He ran up stairs, wild with joy, 
#/6nd cried out, " Oh, Mary ! my fortune's 
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made : now you shall ride in your carriage." 
A mighty change had been wrought in a 
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Jjrief period. F N our or five hours before, he 
said, on quitting the house, that he wished 
he was going to be shot. Now, all the gloom 
of the morning dissipated and forgotten, he 
seemed to tread on air. He told his wife, 
indeed, that when he found the audience 
"going with him," he was inspirited and 
exalted to such a degree, that " he could not 
feel the stage under him." His sensations had 
now sunk a little, — almost to a rational level. 
In order, however, that every one might be a 
partaker of the new happiness, even the child 
(the present Mr. Charles Kean) was taken out 
of his cradle and kissed by his father, who 
said, " Now, my boy, you shall go to Eton." 
Kean had always been ambitious that his 
son should have an aristocratic education, 
and the project seemed now no longer im- 
probable. During the remainder of the night, 
and, indeed, until four o'clock in the morn- 
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irig, Kean and his wife sate together, con- 
gratulating each other on their good fortune ; 
he talking of what he would do, what he 
would play next, and forming schemes of all 
sorts for the future. Once, indeed, his mind 
was touched with a melancholy recollection ; 
for he said, "Oh! that Howard was alive 
now ! — but he is better where he is." With 
this exception, there was nothing to cast a 

9 

shade over his golden dreams. 

Kean repeated the character of Shylock on 
the 1st, and again on the 3rd of February, 
each time with increased success: and he 
deserved, in a great degree, the applause that 
was showered upon him. He was the best 
Shylock that ever trod the stage, within our 
recollection. There were, indeed, some de- 
fects in the performance, we think ; for it was 
the picture of a man stung into rage, rather 
than the impersonation of the Spirit of 
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Hatred, — of long, deep, settled, unquenchable 
revenge. Shylock is not simply the sport of 
the merchant, or the martyr of Venetian 
tyranny ; but he is a Jew— the member of 
a suffering community. He is not suddenly 
angry: he has grown grey under injuries. 
He does not merely resent his own wrongs, 
but the insults offered to his race. He is the 
high-priest of his tribe, eager to sacrifice a 
victim* 

We confess that we sympathise somewhat 
with the revenge that rankled in the heart of 
Shylock. He was an ill-used and oppressed 
man. He suffered, individually, and as one 
of a people, on whom the world had been 
spitting its scorn for nearly two thousand 
years. That terrible tragedy, the history of 
the Jews, would justify any catastrophe. In 
England, as in Italy and other countries, 
hate, stripes, imprisonment, shame, and 
oppression of all sorts, were their portion. 
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They were allowed to breathe solely for the 
benefit of the brutal nations in whose lands 
they herded. They were plundered, beaten, 
tortured, defiled, and burned alive. They 
bore badges, like slaves, that men might 
know and scoff at them. They were thrust 
out' from human intercourse—huddled toge- 
ther and shut up, like lepers or breeders of 
the plague. Their transits across the coun- 
tries which they enriched are marked by 
lines of blood. They have suffered, without 
enjoying the reputation of martyrs. The 
historians, who single out our kings and 
conquerors with such industry, and varnish 
them over with praise, till they are too bright 
to look upon, despise or forget the Jews. 
They are scarcely noticed. Edward the 
First, who robbed and maltreated this un- 
happy race, is christened " The English Jus- 
tinian;" and the times during which they 
suffered (from all classes, — kings, nobles, 
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knights, and people), when might was right, 
and the strong trampled the weak into the 
dust, are distinguished by the title of " The 
Jleroic Ages !" If the purpose of history be 
to magnify mere courage in ** the Great ;" 
to make that which is conspicuous by acci- 
dent more conspicuous by design ; to exalt 
the land we live in, right or wrong ; to de- 
tail our valour, and other virtues, and to con- 
ceal the vices that thrive amongst ourselves, 
and our common brutality to strangers ; why, 
the end is sufficiently accomplished. But, if 
its object be to show the real conduct of a 
Nation , in every stage and vicissitude ; in 
barbarism and civilisation, in prosperity and 
decay ; to show what "the Many" did ; how 
they fared and fought, endured and resisted ; 
to show their growing genius, their im- 
proving philosophy, their prejudices, their 
tolerance, their courage, moral as well as 
physical ; tracing, in effect, their deeds and 
vol. n. D 
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character, from time to time, and the results, 
good and bad, of all these upon the country ; 
then we think that a full and impartial his- 
tory yet remains to be written, for the edifi- 
cation of men. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PROSPECT OF BETTER TIMES FIRST APPEARANCE IN 

RICHARD THE THIRD A SICK INTERVAL CRIBB 

AND BELCHER — A RISING REPUTATION, AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES — FIRST APPEARANCE AS HAMLET— 
THE AUTHOR'S IDEAS OF THE PRINCE OF DENMARK 
— MRS. GARRICK — OUR HERO IN HIGH COMPANY, 

The town was now busy with our hero's 
name, and the theatre, lately so deserted, 
began to fill with spectators. On his first 
night, 164/. only were paid at the doors ; but on 
his second night, 325/. were received. After 
his third performance of Shylock, Mr. Whit- 
bread invited him to breakfast, in order that 
the agreement between the theatre and its 
new recruit might be concluded. Kean 
attended accordingly, and signed the paper, 
By which he was to receive, during three 

d 2 
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years, a salary of eight, nine, and ten pounds 
per week. These, it may be remembered, 
were the terms agreed upon between him 
and Mr. Arnold. Immediately after the 
contract was signed, Mr. Whitbread took it 
up, tore it to pieces in the tragedian's pre- 
sence, and presented him with the sketch of 
{i fresh agreement, by which the Drury Lane 
Committee liberally bound themselves to pay 
him a weekly salary of 20/. He was freed, 
jnoreover, from any obligation to pay the 2& 
per week to Mr. Barnard. In fact, that sum 
had never been (and never was) demanded 
from him. We think that this was a wise as 
well as generous policy, on the part of the 
theatre. 

After playing Shylock six times, it was 
thought prudent that he should show the 
public what he could do with Richard the 
Third. This was the character in whicb 
Garrick took the town by storm, overturning 
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Quin and the old superstition, and fixing 
(for ever, as it was then thought) the true 
religion. 

" It was not heresy, but Reformation" 

Kean prepared himself for the part ; but, 
notwithstanding his former success, he was 
again full of apprehensions. He ha<J chosen 
Shylock, because the loose Oriental dress, and 
the age generally attributed to the character, 
prevented the necessity of his exhibiting his 
figure to the audience. He was far more 
afraid of being contrasted with John Kemble 
in this respect, than in the qualities of his 
acting. At the same time, he was sensible 
that he had a more arduous part to play than 
heretofore ; for he had not only the difficulties 
of the character of Richard (far beyond those 
of Shylock) to conquer, but he had also to da 
justice to his now rising reputation. It was 
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necemuj to act even better than heretofore, 
in order to satisfy the puWk. 

All these considerations threw him into a 
state of pitiable anxiety. He lost his spirits ; 
be lost his voice. The twelfth of February 
attired (the day whereon he was to appear), 
and he was deficient in common energy. " I 
am so frightened/ 9 said he, " that my acting 
will be almost dumb-show to-night/' Never- 
theless, the success of his Richard was beyond 
all calculation. It was so new, so startling, 
so ingenious in itself, and so decisive in its 
effects, that his reputation became extended a 
hundred fold. He did not, however, increase 
this fame without vast exertions. After the 
(performance he was so exhausted, and in 
{act so ill, that it was deemed advisable to 
suspend his performances for a week. During 
this interval, his door was besieged by visiters. 
Compliments, inquiries, condolences, poured 
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in upon him. The Drury Lane Committee 
(now sensible of their prize) sent Sir Henry 
Halford to him. Mr. Whitbread accompanied 
the physician ; and the patient was ordered 
to inhale hot water, to take shower baths, 
and a dozen other remedies ; and above all, 
he was entreated to take care of a life so 
precious to the public, and to — the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane. 

His performance of Richard was vigorous, 
brilliant, and original. If there were, as has 
been objected, rather too many starts and 
salient points in it, it is only saying that it 
was, like all other things, not absolutely 
perfect. Had Garrick lived in an age as 
highly critical as this, we should not, we 
suspect, have had mere eulogies on his acting 
transmitted to us. We should have had 
reasons for everything. We should have 
heard of fault after fault, beauty after beauty. 
But the times were different. Garrick's 
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admirers (satisfied that the good predomi- 
nated) were content with his general excel- 
lence; and, grateful for the pleasure which 
he afforded them, they requited him with a 
large and almost unalloyed measure of praise. 
Kean had to stand a more fiery' trial ; and if he 
did not come out altogether unscathed, he 
forced from almost all who saw him (for 
certain individual beauties in his performance) 
the most unqualified applause. In our opinion, 
he was superior, beyond a comparison, to both 
Cooke and Kemble in the part of Richard 
the Third. He was neither coarse, which is 
a vulgar error, nor monotonous, which is a 
fatal fault. He wanted, perhaps, dignity, or 
that high bearing which we (in our simplicity) 
are in the habit of ascribing to princes. And 
yet, Richard had less of the prince than of the 
man. He was a person of great power and 
decision, brave, quick, impetuous, vindictive, 
ambitious, and intellectual ; and all these 
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qualities Kean represented, and represented 
well. In the courtship with Lady Anne, 
indeed, we think (contrary, perhaps, to the 
better opinion) that his hypocrisy was too 
obvious. His manner did not carry the 
appearance of deception to any one of the 
spectators ; and we see no reason why it 
should have deceived his victim. But this 
was a trifle, in comparison with the rest 
of his performance, which, it may be said,; 
was admirable throughout. We never indeed 
saw the active and intelligent Richard repre- 
sented properly before he assumed the part. 
We lay less stress than other persons on 
certain bright points in his acting. We prefer 
commending the general unabated, unequalled 
spirit, that he threw into the character. It 
was not only his " Good night" to his friends 
before the battle, or his combat and death 
scene, (which were magnificent) ; but all the 
life and business of the play were given in a 

D3 
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1vay that no other actor, in our recollec- 
tion, ever equalled. We have been told. that 
some writer of memoirs, who appears to 
have been fonder of "dignity" than of 
nature, says, after witnessing the terrible 
death-scene in Richard, " I left Kean, acting 
Cribb and Belcher!" The reader will smile 
when he hears that the fight and death in 
in Richard, particularly where Kean used to 
strike at his adversary after having lost his 
sword (the action which the writer objects to), 
were actually copied from the death of an 
officer, who fell in one of the battles of Spain ! 
So much for the criticism of those who are 
perpetually complaining of " want of dignity." 
These persons would hide Nature herself in 
ermine, and thrust a lay figure before us, and 
demand our sympathy, or bid us fall down 
and worship it. 

On the 19th of February, (the week being 
then at an end), Kean resumed the character 
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of Richard, and he~ played it again on the 
20th and the 24th. But, what attraction was 
there not in him now ! On the last-mentioned 
evening, almost six hundred pounds were 
paid at the doors of the theatre ! There 
were no more beggarly accounts of empty 
boxes! Every cranny in the house was 
filled. From the floor to the ceiling, there 
was not a vacant spot. The pit doors were 
surrounded soon after mid-day. The pit 
itself held in its huge embraces more than 
its allotted number of the curious. The 
people themselves, one might imagine, one I 
and all, had " reduced their shapes immense." 
Even those lusty rogues who, to our pain and 
sorrow, so often thrust their vastness into 
the pit, and seem 

" In bigness to surpass earth's giant sons ! " 

shrank and grew human — less than human, 

" Like that pygmean race 



Beyond the Indian mount," 
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accommodating themselves, with graceful 
dexterity, to the exigencies of the times. 

It was on the night of our hero's first 
playing Richard, that Bannister (•' Jack Ban-* 
nister," famous for his good acting and good- 
nature,) achieved his memorable piece of wit. 
u This is really a wonderful man," said Mr. 
V. " Yes/ 5 replied Mr. Z. insidiously, " I 
understand that he is an admirable harle- 
quin." " That I am certain of, " retorted 
Bannister ; " for he has jumped over all 
our heads." — Other compliments, of a more 
sterling nature (yet we do not wish to 
undervalue Jack Bannister's joke) were 
paid to our tragedian about this time. He 
received from an anonymous correspond- 
ent, (but who, if we have any skill in the 
comparison of writings, is a nobleman of 
high rank and princely munificence,) a bank; 
note of 100/. Mr. Whitbread called on him 
one morning, took his little boy on his knee, 
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and, after stating how sensible he was of 
Kean's services, put a draft for 50/. into the 
child's hand. The Duchess of St. Albans 
also (then Miss Mellon, or Mrs. Coutts) 
visited him, and tendered him, amongst vari- 
ous pleasant compliments, fifty pounds. The 
Drury-Lane Committee (this, however, was 
Some time afterwards) presented him with 
500/.; and four of the shareholders (Lord 
Essex, Mr. Ellice, Mr. Chandos Leigh, and, 
we believe, Mr. Scrope Davies) gave him 
each a share in the theatre. He was now 
evidently on the high road to fortune. 

On the 12th of March, Kean appeared, for 
the first time in London, as Hamlet. Miss 
Smith (now Mrs. Bartley) was the Ophelia ; 
Dowton, Polonius ; Bannister, the grave- 
digger ; and Raymond, the Ghost. The 
curiosity of the public, it seemed, had suf- 
fered no abatement. The treasury of the 
theatre received 660/. that evening. But the 
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opinion of the critics differed as to the merit 
of the performance. And yet, there were as 
fine ideas originated by our actor in Hamlet, 
as in any other of his characters. Less vigor- 
ous and rapid in his effects than in Richard 
(as was to be expected), and less intense and 
overpowering than in Othello ; he neverthe- 
less yielded- himself as completely to the 
sentiment of the part, — to its contemplative 
indolence, its sudden impulses, its almost 
fantastic melancholy. He did not, in his 
appearance indeed, precisely answer our pre- 

V 

vious notions of Hamlet; because, by a strange 
error, we had been accustomed to associate 
with the character, a grave, noble, attenuated 
figure, — the ideal personification of grief; 
whereas our son " is fat, and scant of breath," 
However this might have been, Kean repre- 
sented ably the better part of the princely 
Dane, — the intellectual part. We beheld, or 
rather felt, the real sadness of his soul, the 
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nobility of bis nature, bis filial affection, his 
spirit lost in starry contemplation, — in ab- 
straction ' from the things that be/ We saw 
"the rapt soul sitting in the eyes," And 
this is surely more satisfactory, than to look 
upon the mere physical sufferings and tragic 
distortions with which we are so often treated 
on the stage, and which convert the theatre 
into a hospital, and our sympathies (which 
should rarely, if ever, exceed the limits of 
pleasure) into actual and unprofitable pain. 

The character of Hamlet has been much 
discussed ; and critics have bewildered them- 
selves in attemping to make it compact, to 
reconcile one event with another, and to 
assign a reason for every individual occur- 
rence. And this would have been well, had 
they been dealing with any other dramatist : 
for it is the vice of dramatists and biogra- 
phers in general, to square their characters so 
as to suit a certain preconceived idea of theijr 
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own. They resolve that their personages shall 
be guided by certain motives, or perform 
certain actions, because it accords with their 
own idea of " the class " (the prince or the 
peasant, the tyrant or the lover) which their 
hero is called upon to represent. A lover 
must be all passion, a lawyer all chicanery, 
a tyrant all cruelty and caprice. Shakspeare 
alone was wiser than all others, and allowed 
whomsoever he created to wander according 
to their own will. He did not tyrannise ovey 
then?. Hamlet was a prince, but he was not 
(like Racine's and Voltaire's heroes) neces- 
sarily grandiloquent. He was a lover, but he 
was not absorbed by love. He was learned 
and wise in speculations ; but in deeds he was 
not consequently wise. Refined and thought- 
ful he was in the highest degree. He lets fall 
more maxims than any other of Shakspeare's 
characters. If Lear utters grander things, 
JIamlet is the wiser man. He is book- wise — 
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wise by dint of reading and solitary thinking. 
Hamlet has the wisdom of a philosopher, 
Richard of a man of the world, Falstaff of 
a man of the town, Iago of the incarnation of 
evil. We have not so much sympathy with 
the actions of Hamlet, as with those of many 
others. We do not go hand in hand with 
him when he acts; but we respond to his 
reflections, because they contain a true pic- 
ture of the waywardness of the human 
mind. 

Hamlet is a gentleman and a prince. The 
accident of birth has made him the last; 
education, habit, and his own gentle nature 
have raised him into the former. He is free 
from envy and vanity, having had no com- 
petitor — no equal. He is not soured by dis- 
appointments, nor perplexed by intrigues, his 
life having been passed among books. He 
knows his position, and does not require to 
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render himself higher by lofty words. That 
is the mistake of vulgar dramatists. It is 
Pistol to whom big words belong. Conde- 
scension and affability are the pleasures of 
princes. The smiles which they scatter pro- 
duce flowers, which return a perfume to 
their senses. They do not soar, there being 
nothing above them; but lower themselves 
graciously to the crowd below. 

Nothing can be more prepossessing than 
our first acquaintance with Hamlet ; nothing 
can be more complete than his whole story. 
Why do we strive to make him " the repre- 
sentative of a class/ 9 or to assign reasons for 
everything he does, when he acts evidently 
without premeditation? Is not one of the 
objects of the play to write down the history 
of human weakness and inconsistency; to 
show how a man, meditative, retired, ab- 

i 

stracted, would act when forced into the 
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busy scenes of common existence ? Were it 
not for his sensibility, Hamlet would be a 
spirit; for 

" His soul was like a star and dwelt apart." 

As it is, he is but the picture of an infirm 
philosopher, who has gathered great know- 
ledge from books, but none from experience. 
His theories have not been reduced to prac- 
tice. He is restless and quick in thought, 
indolent in action. His vigour is diffused 
and exhausted in speculations: he has none 
left for the purposes of daily life. He is 
thrown out of his sphere (which is all the 
world of thought) by the fierce circumstances 
of the times, and is called upon to act with* 
out preparation. He does not know what to 
do. He therefore does things weak, violent, 
and injudicious, and consummates all with 
his death. As we have said, Hamlet is a 
man evidently irresolute and infirm of pur- 
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pose. And to show what an infirm being 
of this sort would do or leave undone ; to 
show his inertness in deeds and his mental 
activity, his tender and fierce impulses, his 
indecision and unfitness for ordinary life ;— 
these things seem to us to be the scope of 
the play, and to constitute its moral. In the 
education of a prince, one book which he 
should be required to study, should be the 
tragedy of Hamlet the Dane. 

Mrs, Garrick, who went to the theatre 
every night of Kean's performance, was not, 
it seems, entirely satisfied with his personifi- 
cation of Hamlet. She wrote to him, and 
requested that he would call on her. He 
went, and she placed him in her husband's 
chair. It was the only chair that she would 
allow him to sit in, and she said that she would 
keep it solely for him. At the same time, she 
insisted that in the closet scene our tragedian 
was " too tame," — that is to say, he was tamer 
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than her husband. She made him act it over 
again with her, and play it in her "hus- 
band's manner/' He was tired to death of 
this instruction at second-hand, (well he 
might be), but did not altogether disregard 
it. In fact, he acted the closet scene after- 
wards in " Garrick's manner," and never 
satisfied himself, or others. He had always 
considered Hamlet to be his best part; he 
had studied it more than any other, and was 
outrageous at having been coaxed into play- 
ing it in a manner contrary to his judgment. 
When Easter arrived, and the actor's holi- 
days commenced, Kean and his wife went 
down by invitation to spend a day or two 
with Mr. Pascoe Grenfell, at Taplow. Pre- 
viously to starting, he desired his wife to be 
cautious with respect to her dress, which he 
requested might be as unornamented as pos- 
sible ; " for otherwise," said he, " they will 
pnly account it so much stage finery." It is 
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to be observed that he was always anxious, 
and even uncomfortable, in his intercourse 
with persons of superior rank. Whether he 
went to Mr. Whitbread's, to Mr. GrenfelTs, 
or to Cashiobury, it was all the same. Indeed 
his discomfort was so apparent, that Mr. 
Whitbread said to his wife, " We don't 
invite him, because it seems so painful to 
him." Kean himself accounted for his dis- 
taste for high company in a way sufficiently 
satisfactory. "I don't understand them/ 5 
said he, " when they talk about speeches in 
parliament and so forth, and their conversa- 
tion is about little else ; and when they talk 
about acting, it is such nonsense! I would 
rather dine at home, or go with some of my 
friends up the river." When he was more 
candid, he would confess that he was afraid 
of betraying ignorance. " I can act my cha- 
racters without fear of committing myself; 
but I can't sit down at a lord's table with 
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comfort, when they expect every word that 
comes out of my mouth to be wonderful." 

His opinions of high and low life seem to 
have been much the same. "Neither of 
them are judges of acting," said he (his only 
method of measuring a man's intellect) ; " the 
only critics worth a thought are doctors, 
lawyers, artists, and literary men." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

APPEARS AS OTHELLO — AS IAGO — CRITICISM ON 
THE MOOR AND HIS ANCIENT — KEAN*S INDUSTRY 
THE ENTERTAINMENT OF PUNCH — EXTRAVA- 
GANZAS — ACTS LUKE FOR HIS BENEFIT — ENP OF 
THE FIRST SEASON IN LONDON — RETURN OF THE 
GOLDEN AGE. 

On the 5th of May, after a month's previous 
announcements, Kean appeared for the first 
time in the character of Othello; the part 
of Iago was given to Pope, and Desdemona 
to Miss Smith. And on the 7th of May, 
our hero performed, also for the first time, 
the part of Iago"; the dress of Othello being 
filled upon that occasion by the body of a 
certain now forgotten Mr. Sowerby. Each 
of these performances produced large houses, 
and Kean continued playing the two charac- 
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ters alternately (amongst other parts) during 
the remainder of the season. When he per- 
formed Othello, Pope was, we believe, invari- 
ably the Iago : but when he filled the part of 
Iago, he was linked successively to several 
very serious Othellos. At one time, he had 
the aforesaid Sowerby for the Mooi ; at an- 
other Pope ; then followed Rae ; and finally, 
in ten times the common pomp of tragedy, 
the Olympic manager, Elliston. Is it to be 
wondered that our hero looked startling an<J 
resplendent by the side of such lights as 

« 

these ? , 

Kean's Iago was originally a very ingeni-J \ 
ous, if not a complete piece of acting. He 
took for his model a person still alive ; but 
after the first night or two, he discontinued 
the manner which he had adopted at the 
outset, and eventually permitted his Iago tp 
degenerate into a second-rate performance 
Whether the dull $nd cloudy Othello? witlj 

VOL. II. E 
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whom he was associated, absorbed or extin- 
guished all the brilliancy which at first sur- 
rounded his " Ancient," or whether he him- 
self preferred at all times to act the Moor, is 
not quite clear ; but we believe the latter to 
been the cause. 
Kean's Iago was entirely different from 
that of any preceding actor. We saw no 
longer the undisguised, common-place assas- 
sin and slanderer, who had hitherto strutted 
and scowled upon the stage; but a jocund, 
elastic villain, who murdered reputations 
with a smile, and whose vivacity and intelli- 
gence formed a cloak far more impervious to 
suspicion, than the vulgafr cut-throat aspect 
which usually disgraces the part, and ren- 
ders the jealousy of Othello so eminently 
ridiculous. We are not sure, however, but 
that Kean was even too lightsome in his 
manner ; for there is great weight of metal 
in our Ancient His wit is solid, as well as 
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sharp. His character indeed is almost purely 
intellectual. There is little, if any, passion 
in it.) Even the efforts which he makes to 
rise in the world proceed rather from the rest- 
lessness of an over-active mind, than from 
the impulses of an ordinary ambition. He is 
freer from the infirmities of humanity than 
any other of Shakspeare's characters. He is 
not rash, nor irritable, vain, weak, nor com- 
passionate. His allusions to the fine nature 
of Othello are not enlivened by any sym- 
pathy. They are candid, but made in the 
spirit of indifference : — 

" The Moor— howbeit I endure him not— 
Is of a constant, loving, noble nature." 

He sees the noble qualities of the Moor, and 
makes no effort to acknowledge them; in 
fact, he looks upon his confiding nature with 
some contempt — 

" He thinks men honest that but seem to be so, 
And will as tenderly be led by the nose," &c 

E 2 
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Othello's bravery and skill in war he may 
have respected; but his kindness of heart 
and his code of morals must have appeared 
laughable enough in the Machiavelian eyes 
of the selfish and sceptical Iago. This latter 
accomplished person reminds us perpetually, 
by his activity, his intelligence, and indiffer- 
ence to human life, of our own royal mur- 
derer, Richard the Third, The difference 
between him and Richard is, that Richard is 
ambitious, whilst he is selfish. Richard's 
atrocities arise from ambition and personal 
feeling, whilst his are owing to an utter 
want of feeling and principle altogether. 
One has the blood of a tiger, and the other 
that of a snake ; but the results are equal. 

Iago is one of those restless spirits to 
whom idleness is death. He is always plot- 
ting, always speculating, always ready tQ 
invent or achieve a catastrophe. He is a 
gambler, who plays not with counters but 
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men. From Roderigo up to "the Moor," 
all are puppets in his hands. He moves them 
about as he would the pawns upon a chess- 
board ; with no more care for the consequence 
as regards them, and with something like 
indifference even as it respects himself. All 
that he heeds is success; and whether he 
himself be crushed or not, under the ruin 
which his stratagems are about to cause, is a 
matter of secondary import. 

He must have sprung from a humble ori- 
gin. All his sentiments betray the lowliness 
of his birth. Not that they are in them* 
selves so base, as that they are hostile to all 
above him. In a school of poverty and hard 
discipline he has learned to become a " good 
hater,' 5 jealous of others, and sceptical of good. 
All men are or have been his rivals. He feels 
that he is shrewd, witty, active, wary, and 
dextrous, yet he sees his contemporaries win* 
Hing the race before him. He resolves there* 
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fore, if he cannot overtake them in their 
course, at least to mar the glory of their 
triumph. Michael Cassio (" an arithmetician/' 
forsooth !) has got the prize, for which he 
bled at Rhodes and at Cyprus; the fool 
Roderigo is richer than he ; Othello is more 
powerful and more honoured. But wait! 
all will be even soon. A little while he lets 
them go on, laughing over their graves ; till 
at last, the time being ripe, he tumbles them 
headlong in, himself amongst the rest, a 
fierce, resolute, and scarcely unwilling martyr, 
in the tragedy which his genius has accom- 
plished. 

In regard to Kean's Othello, it was surely 
one of the most consummate pieces of art 
that the stage has ever presented. The com- 
mon faults of his acting, — the want of mas- 
siveness and strict preservation of character, — 
were not observable here. In effect, the starts 
and turns and sinuosities of his ordinary 
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style seemed to become a passion, which is 
itself full of unevenness and change, — whose 
"numbers unto nought are fixed." The 
fluctuation of the story, the overturn, — or 
rather the uncovering and anatomy of Othel- 
lo's mind, are fatal to the indifferent actor. 
He is wrecked on so stormy a strand. But it 
was otherwise with Kean. He had strength 
and appetite for the encounter. The tran- 
sits from anger to pity, — the fall, 

" Deeper tban ever plummet sounded," 

from love into deep despair, — the manly, 
tender, fiery character of the open-hearted 
Moor, — the hurry and violence of the scenes, 
which whirl us along without ceasing to the 
dose of this wonderful drama, — were only so 
many opportunities of exhibiting his ener- 
gies, his pathos, his variety, his resources. 
Let no one presume to deny the merit of 
Kean in this play. It has been acknowledged 
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by marijr thousand people. Their tears apd 
sympathy, which are so many attesting wit- 
nesses to his excellence, are not to be impugned 
or derided by the opinion or insensibility of 
any small knot of men. The applause which 
he received was drawn from all classes, — from 
the busy and the idle, the learned and unlet- 
tered, the young and the old. Garrick and 
Mrs. Siddons drew their plaudits from the 
same source, and it has given to them im- 
perishable fame. 

The character of Othello is one of the 
most perfect and delicate, and on the whole, 
perhaps the most extraordinary that we meet 
with in the world of Shakspeare. Less 
refined than Hamlet, less imaginative than 
Macbeth, and less terrible and impressive 
than Lear, the development of his nature 
is, to our thinking, more complete than 
in either of the others. Hamlet, who at 
first sight may appear to be more laid open 
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to view, will be found to exhibit rather the 
amount of his own thoughts and opinions 
on abstract <?r indifferent subjects, than his 
own character, 

Shakspeare has drawn the Moor, we may 
say, with great magnanimity, since he has for* 
borne to avail himself of the common incen- 
tives, and has proceeded fearlessly and with- 
out any stimulating notes of preparation, at 
once to the main purpose of the play. At 
first view, nothing appears so hopeless as to 
derive a great interest from Othello. An 
ordinary dramatist must have utterly failed 
in the attempt. The combination of qua- 
lities which the Moor possesses, are precisely 
those which are opposed (according to all 
common calculation) to the results that are 
so clearly extracted from them. What is to 
be done with a man apparently of such sim- 
plicity, — an every-day character, — one who is 
brave, honest, tranquil, generous, confiding, 

e 3 
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free from jealousy ("not easily jealous ") # 
and little else? one who has moreover passed 
the perilous paths and romantic adventures 
of youth, when the passions are so easily 
stirred up, and carry the sympathy of the 
multitude with them. The period of his 
wooing (that great refuge of a dramatist) is 
over, and he comes before us, seemingly with* 
out any impediment in his way, from which 
we can anticipate any prodigious result. He 
has been moderate in his attachment; and 
his love, crowned with success, is a principle 
rather than a sentiment. It is a manifesta- 
tion of his opinion, — the assent of his mind 
to the high deserts of his bride, and not a 
humour, the quality of which is determined 
by the ebb and flow of his blood. He loved 
Desdemona not for her beauty, but for her 
gentleness, — her virtues. She felt compassion 
for his toils and dangers ; and he " loved her 
that she did pity them'' His love, accord- 
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ingly, is not like common love, which is a 
wilful passion, subject to all " the skiey 
influences/' but is a tranquil contented affec- 
tion, that rests sheltered and apparently 
secure. But there is still one point from 
which it is assailable, and there Shakspeare, 
in his infinite penetration, has struck. He 
saw the seed in him, the colour which " an 
Indian or an African sun had burned upon 
him ; " he saw that the tranquillity of 
Othello arose not from temperament but 
education. He is the son of a burning soil, 
but he has been transplanted into the camp* 
and tamed, ever since he was seven years 
old— 

" Since these arms of mine had seven years' pith "— 

by the habits of military obedience. The 
Moor is a person of great energy, not show* 
ing itself in impetuous sallies, but in the 
grave and decisive conduct of a man accus- 
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tomed to command. It is only when he 
quits this character, and loses all controul 
over himself, that his African blood boils 
over and consumes him. It is then that his 
passions, hitherto kept in order, rise up in 
rebellion against him. As is the cause, bo 
is the consequence: he has lost — not a 
phantasm, which his imagination conceived 
and made beautiful, but a wife unequalled, 
on whom his soul was set, and whom his 
deliberate judgment entirely approved. His 
admiration was not a fancy but a conviction ; 
resting, not upon his own feverish dreams, 
but upon the intrinsic worth of her whom 
he loved so truly. All, therefore — passion, 
judgment, the grave and confirmed thoughts 
of a cautious mind, the hopes and habits of 
a life, which has settled down into happiness 
-^-are torn up by the roots and overset. We 
behold his mind utterly wrecked; and the 
spirit, which has never trifled or been weak- 
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ened by common fretfulness and impatience, 
now rages without check and uncontrollable. 

One of the characteristic marks of Othello; 
is his language. Shakspeare forgot nothing. 
Othello is exhibited not only as a soldier, an 
affectionate husband, and a jealous man, but 
as a Moor. As the drama proceeds, we see 
the Moorish blood running through and 
colouring everything he utters; as the red 
dawn flows brightening in upon the eastern 
sky. His words are as oriental as his dress, 
—ample, picturesque, and magnificent ^. 

Kean did not, as some persons have con- 
jectured, play at hazard. He did not throw 
himself passionately into his part, and trust 
to the impulse of the moment for success. 
He studied it long and anxiously ; often dur- 
ing half the night. However occupied in the 
evening, whether in acting or otherwise, he 
would frequently begin to study when h}s fa- 
mily retired to rest, and convert his drawing- 
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room into a stage. Here (with a dozen 
candles, some on the floor, some on the table, 
and some on the chimney-piece and near the 
pier-glass) he would act scene after scene ; 
considering the emphasis, the modulation of 
the verse, and the fluctuations of the character, 
with the greatest care. In the morning, he 
would perhaps rehearse a scene or two, ex- 
hibit some of his fine "effects"' before hisr 
wife, and conclude by inquiring, " Do you 
think that will do ?" And if she answered, as 
was generally the case, " Oh, it's beautiful !" 
he would go away content. Yet he would, 
after all, frequently reject these same effects, 
when he played the character in public; 
and, upon being asked his reason for so doing, 
reply, "I felt that what I did was right. 
Bgfove^I was only rehearsing." 

All his time, however, was not occupied in 
acting, nor in preparations for acting. Care 
sat heavily on him at those times, indeed ; but 
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at others, he took his revenge upon care, 
and, according to the immemorial custom, 
" drown'd him in a bowl/' What were the 
contents of this same bowl, has not always 
appeared. Upon one evening, however, we 
learn, that they consisted of punch, — an in- 
sidious liquid. He had been playing Richard 
or Othello, and, in addition to the fatigue of 
the part, found that he had also to endure 
the compliments of his ancient enemy, Ray-* 
mond. He accordingly ordered a bowl of 
punch to allay them. As soon as it was 
placed before him, brimful and steaming, he 
despatched a messenger to the stage-manager, 
inviting him to taste it. The manager, in- 
nocent of suspicion, accepted the invitation, 
and followed smiling upon the heels of our 
hero's emissary. He sat down (the scene 
was fn Kean's dressing-room); and, after 
one or two agreeable remarks, was about to 
assault the bowl. But the tragedian stopped 
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him with a prologue. He had a spice of 
Timon in his nature ; and he recollected how 
that bitter Athenian had once said grace 
before a feast He therefore addressed the 
stage manager, at the close of one of his 
most terrific compliments : — " Look ye, sir/ 
Now that Fm drawing money to your trea- 
sury, you find out that Fm a fine actor. You 
told me, when I rehearsed Shylock, that it 
would be a failure. Then, I was a poor man, 
without a friend, and you did your best to 
keep me down. Now, you smother me with 
compliments. It's right that I should make 
some return. There, sir, — to the devil with 
your fine speeches. Take that !" - And in-I 
stantly, over the head, and breast, and whole 
sacred person of the stage-manager, went, 
foaming and splashing, the contents of the 
awful bowl. Never did Punch play so many 
antics before. Never did timid city gentle- 
man, sent down by relentless doctors to dip 
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in the sea at Brighton, ever rise up more 
breathless, or pant with more genuine alarms 
than the dripping Raymond. He had already 
suffered much, but— the bowl might follow ! 
and he therefore prepared for a hasty retreat/ 
Kean, however, (desirous to render him due 
honour,) at this moment proceeded to strip. 
Having ducked the manager, he thought 
that he was at least entitled to satisfaction ; 
and he therefore, in the handsomest manner, 
offered to give it, in the shape of a fair stand* 
up fight But Raymond was not accessible 
tp this mode of argument, to this high gene- 
rosity ; he had not read that : 

— " Fighting *s in itself an action 
That gives both parties satisfaction ;" 

on the contrary, he stood there, a living 
witness, to refute so pernicious a theory. He 
declined a "passage at arms," and made a 
swift and unceremonious retreat, leaving our 
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hero (now splitting his sides with laughter) 
undisputed master of the field. 

Such is Kean's account of the matter. For 
ourselves, we do not pretend to justify such 
vindictive freaks. It is enough for us to 
relate them. 

Contemporary with the foregoing anecdote, 
were his extravaganzas with his horse, Shy- 
lode* Shylock was a steed of high descent, 
and almost as unmanageable as its master. 
It had been presented to Kean by some 
patron of the drama, and the actor had tamed 
and tutored it into a variety of accomplish^ 
merits. Nor was its excellence allowed to 
rust ; for, although the horse was sometimes 
permitted to sleep all the day, yet at three or 
four o'clock in the morning, it was often 
put in requisition by the tragedian (roaring 
drunk), and forced up and down the steps of 
the theatre, till both horse and rider were 
tired, when they returned home, and slept 
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together in the stable. At other times, this 
unhappy Shylock, and, indeed, all the other 
horses of our actor (for he had several), were 
put to their extreme speed, and compelled to 
gallop along the turnpike roads during half the 
night, until they were bathed in foam. The 
equestrians (Kean and two or three others, all 
drunk) rode without saddles, after the fashion 
of Astley's. Upon one occasion it is said 
that the four-footed Shylock, by dint of his 
swiftness, enabled Kean to escape from rob- 
bers. We do not propose to trouble the 
reader with an enumeration of all our hero's 
exploits of this sort Our poor two volumes 
are too small for such a purpose. It is 
sufficient to say, that his frolics were as 
unreasonable and unseasonable as drunken 
frolics usually are. 

For his benefit on the 25th of May, Kean 
chose the play of " Riches' 9 (a manufacture 
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of Sir James Bland Burgess out of Massiriger's 
" City Madam"), and sustained the character 
of Luke. His performance of the part was 
effective, and in some parts very striking; 
but there is no necessity to detain the reader 
with any minute criticism upon it 

During the remainder of the season, he 
played alternately the several characters in 
which he had previously appeared in London, 
viz. Shylock, Richard, Othello, Iago, Hamlet, 
and Luke ; and on the 16th of July, 1814, 
the theatre closed. 

In the course of this (his first) season, 
Kean played sixty-eight nights. 

The total amount of money received at 
Drury Lane Theatre, on the sixty-eight nights 
of his performance, was 34,642/. 12$. 6d. 
(This includes a calculation of 1700/. only 
for private boxes). When he came to the 
theatre, the receipts averaged 212/. per night. 
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During his nights, the general average wa£ 
509£ 9*. per night * ! 

The largest receipt on the 
representation of Shylock was 
Do. of Richard III. 
Do. of Hamlet 
Do. of Iago 
Do. of Othello 
And the number of persons who visited the 
theatre on the sixty-eight nights of his per- 
formance, was 166,742. 

The result of the calculations is, that 
(subject only to Kean's own salary) the 
theatre cleared, by his services alone, during 
those nights, upwards of twenty thousand 
pounds ! 

At the close of the season, a general assem* 



* The precise amount of profit will, therefore he as 
follows: — 

* * 

Average Previous Profit Nights. Total profit 

receipt (new), average. per night 

509/. 9*. — 212/. = 297/. 9s. x 68 = 20,226/. 12*. 
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My of the proprietors was held at the Crown 
and Anchor, when a dividend of five per cent, 
was announced to the subscribers by the 
chairman, Mr. Whitbread, and was received 
with " loud cheering from all parts of the 
room.'* Mr. Whitbread took the opportunity 
which the occasion afforded, of passing the 
following high eulogium on Kean (we take 
the report as we find it) : — 

" Mr. Whitbread, after complimenting 
Mr. Arnold on his management, went on to 
explain the manner in which they were all 
mainly indebted to that gentleman for the 
accession of that incomparable performer, 
Mr. Kean ; by whose deserved attraction, after 
one hundred and thirty-five nights of con- 
tinued loss, their interests had been retrieved, 
and the season had concluded in the brilliant 
manner they had witnessed. The extraor- 
dinary powers of this eminent actor had, as 
might well be imagined, drawn forth the 
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criticisms of all theatrical amateurs and 
judges ; and though there might be some few 
who did not agree with him (Mr. Whitbread) 
in regarding Mr. Kean as the most shining 
actor that had appeared in the theatrical 
hemisphere for many years, yet he was happy 
to find that the general opinion concurred 
with his own in this respect. A combination 
of all the qualities that were essential to form 
a complete actor were found to unite in one 
man, very rarely, indeed ; and though objec- 
tions might be set up to the figure of Mr. 
Kean, as objections had at all times, and in 
all ages of the world, been set up to some 
one or other of the qualities and proportions 
of every actor, yet, judging of him in all the 
great attributes of the art, he was one of 
those prodigies that occur only once or twice 
in a century. He had the highest respect 
for the talents, the erudition, the accomplish- 
ments of Mr. Kemble, who was another of 
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those rare instances of superior talent in the 
histrionic profession ; and he had no desire, 
?n speaking of Mr. Kean, to deteriorate from 
the merit of Mr. Kemble ; but it was too 
much the practice of persons, in speaking of 
one actor, to compare him with another ; and 
those who affected to criticise the talents of 
Mr. Kean most scrupulously wished always 
to put him in comparison with Mr. Garrick. 
Of that great actor he wished to speak with 
the most marked respect ; but who, of all 
those who compared him with Garrick, 
remembered the performance of Garrick in 
his twenty-fifth year? They remembered 
him only after long study and experience in 
the profession had improved and matured all 
the faculties of his youth ; and he Was ready 
also to pay the same compliment to Mr. 
Kemble, that years of application and study, 
with an erudite mind and strong judgment, 
had. acquired him the celebrity which he 
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possessed. But in judging of Mr. Kean, we 
must look to him as he is — not the copyist of 
any other— not the pupil of a school — not a 
mannerist, but an actor who found all his 
resources in nature, who delineated his 
passions ? only from the expression that the 
soul gives to the voice and features of man — 
not from the images that have before him 
been represented on the stage. It is from 
the wonderful truth, energy, and force with 
which he strikes out, and presents to the eye 
this natural working of the passions of the 
human frame, that he excites, the emotions, 
and engages the sympathy of his spectators 
and auditors. It is to him, that after one 
hundred and thirty-five nights of continued 
loss and disappointment, the subscribers are 
indebted for the success of the season." 
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CHAPTER V. 

A VISIT TO DUBLIN — THE SPIRIT " WHISKEY" — 
ACTS AT BIRMINGHAM — A TRIUMPHAL RETURN 
TO LONDON — SECOND SEASON— FIRST APPEARANCE 
AS MACBETH — COMPARISON BETWEEN KEAN AND 
JOHN KEMBLE — BETWEEN RICHARD THE THIRD 
AND MACBETH — A SPANISH CLOAK — WEST AND 
NORTHCOTE. 

( 1814, 1815 ). At the close of his first 
London season, Kean set off for Dublin. He 
had entered into an engagement with Mr.. 
Jones, the Dublin manager, to act four 
times a week for three weeks, and to divide 
the profits of the House with him, after a 
deduction of 80/. for the current expenses. 
He opened in Richard the Third, and played 
all his successful characters, with even more 
than his former success. Thundering ap- 
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plause, compliments of all sorts, and the sum 
of 1370/. in money, rewarded his twelve 
nights' exertions. Mr. Grattan, the cele- 
brated Irish orator, invited him to his house, 
and gentlemen of all creeds (in politics and 
religion) vied with each other in showing 
him attention. Nothing stood in the way 
of his popularity (not even his own jovialities), 
and he came off, by universal assent, a con- 
queror of all the warm hearts in Dublin. 

Yet, he had nearly been vanquished at the 
outset. Bold spirit as he was, the spirit 
" Whiskey " was of a more potent order ; and 
on his first setting foot in Ireland, its effects 
upon him were rapid and alarming, accus- 
tomed as he was to liquors falsely termed 
generous. One night, in particular, after 
having acted with applause at the theatre, 
he encountered the malevolent Whiskey, and 
the result of the contest was so decisive, that, 

F 2 
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at some indefinite hour of the morning (about 
the time probably when 

" The morning cock crew loud)/' 

the tragedian was brought home, by a com- 
petent number of watchmen, (our history says 
six), and deposited, in a state of apparent 
insensibility, on the floor of the hall. The 
actor, however, was still acting ; for, as soon 
as his enemies were off their guard, he started 
up and took to flight, followed by his custo- 
diers, who, in the true spirit of their country, 
began to shout " murder ! " immediately that 
their man was restored to life. After a hot 
pursuit, the victim of whiskey was recaptured, 
and conducted to the watch-house. But 
when they were about to accommodate him 
with a lodging (free of all expense) until 
morning, he contrived to secrete the key of 
the prison door, and once more set off at full 
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speed. It would be difficult to describe this 
night-hunt ; but one may imagine the mis- 
chievous player, running off at a pace of ten 
knots an hour, and the hounds of justice loud 
behind him (loud, but not swift, for we know 
them: 

" Our hounds are bred out of the Irish kind ; 

* * * and their heads are huBg 

With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-knee'd and dewlap'd, like Thessalian bulls, 
Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, 
Each under each ") 

One may imagine the tumult of the pursuit, 
the stamping of feet, the clattering of lan- 
terns, the flourishing of shillelahs, the float- 
ing " wrap-rascals," and finally the yells and 
cries and denunciations (to which no English 
translation could do justice) of the rogues 
whose dexterity had been outwitted by a 
stranger, and whose hearts no " tinpinny" 
had softened. The tragedian escaped, and, 
as we have reason to apprehend, considered 
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himself aggrieved at having been seized upon, 
vi et arums y and sentenced to prison, for so 
simple and every-day a matter, in hospitable 
Ireland, as moistening his clay with the 
mountain dew of th$ country. 

On his return from Dublin, he played at 
Bristol, at Gloucester (at mid-day), and then 
proceeded to Birmingham, where he acted 
for twelve nights, the theatre being at that 
time under the direction of Mr. Elliston. 
During his stay at this place, Mr. Knight, of 
the Liverpool theatre, came to witness his 
performances, with a view of making an 
engagement with him. He saw him play 
both Othello and Iago— the first, as. usual, 
very finely, and the second in a tame and 
execrable manner ; the capricious player per- 
forming as badly as possible on this occasion, 
with a view of not being called upon to act 
a character, to which he seems to have had 
an inveterate dislike. The result of Mr. 
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Knight's visit, however, was an agreement 
between him and Kean, which the latter 
afterwards fulfilled, to the entire satisfaction 
of the critics and play-goers of Liverpool. 

On the termination of the Birmingham 
engagement, Kean was to commence his 
second season in London. His carriage, 
therefore, was ordered to be ready at six 
o'clock in the morning; so virtuous were 
his evening resolutions. In the mean time, 
however, 

" Between the acting of the dreadful thing 
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And the first thinking on't, 

came all sorts of farewells ; healths out of 
number; wishes and sentiments of every 
complexion. With each of these, it is well 
known that "a glass is good," however fre- 
quently it may be repeated. This night the] 
healths had been many ; and the stirrup-cu] 
was unusually deep. At six o'clock in thj 
morning, when the carriage, horses, ani 

J 
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drivers were all in readiness, the cup was 
not yet drained to its bottom, At eight 
o'clock, however, all being over, the actor 
arrived. The reader will guess how affairs 
stood, when he understands that the tra- 
gedian ordered candles to be lighted, (it being 
then broad day light,) and his pistols to be 
loaded, which he tied to his button-holes, 
muzzles upwards; and, thus equipped, he 
mounted the outside of the carriage, and 
rode, in company with his servant, almost 
the whole of the way to London. Arrived 
there, he resumed his former lodgings in 
Cecil Street, and prepared for a new cam- 
paign. 

Kean's second season presents but few 

striking occurrences. It comprehends little 

more than a series of moderate successes* in 

/^-4he new parts which he undertook. These 

J were Macbeth, Romeo, Reuben Glenroy; 

Richard the Second, the hero (we forget his 
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hame) of a new tragedy called i Ina,' Penrud* 
dock, Zanga and Abel Druffger (for his 
benefit), Leon, and Octavian^yit is evident, 
from the number of characters which he 
undertook, that they possessed less attraction 
than those which he filled during his first 
winter in the metropolis. 

He commenced the second season with 
Richard the Third, on the 3rd of October, 
1814, and afterwards repeated it, and also 
his old parts of Othello, Hamlet, Iago, Luke, 
and Sbylock ; and, on the 5th of November, 
he appeared for the first time in Macbeth ; 
Rae playing Macduff, and Mrs. Bartley, 
Lady Macbeth. To make assurance doubly 
sure, the tragedy was announced, " with all 
Matthew Locke's music, and a new overture 
and symphonies, by Mr. Horn." Our hero 
did not require this cloud of harmony, to 
conceal any weakness in his performance. It 
was, generally speaking, good ; and, in two 

f3 
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or three ' parts, eminently fine. His small 
figure and incessant activity were the causes, 
perhaps, of his being generally less imposing 
than Mr. Kemble, who threw into the cha- 
racter a more than regal dignity, relieving 

the occasional bursts of energy by a melan- 
choly almost amounting to repose. He was 
not fretful at every turn, but wore the settled 
aspect of a man acquainted with his doom ; 
of one admitted to superhuman mysteries, 
and who bore the stamp of fate upon his 
soul. Kean, on the other hand, relied upon 
his vigour, his point, and upon the ter- 
rible effects which he knew he could pro- 
duce in certain passages of the play. And 
thus it was that Kemble left a more com- 
plete and permanent impression upon the 
memory ; while Kean struck the imagi- 
nation, in parts, in a manner that has never 
been exceeded. Probably nothing finer was 
ever seen upon the stage, than our trage- 
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dian's performance of the scene that follows 
the murder of the venerable Duncan. It was 
the remorse, or rather the entire prostration 
of mind, which might exist in one who had 
committed his first great crime. There 
was no alarm lest detection might ensue; 
no attempts at self-justification or excuse ; 
none of the subterfuges or expedients which 
a confirmed villain has recourse to, in order 
to palliate his crime or to escape discovery. 
But there was an utter stupefaction of the 
senses. He seemed blinded with the blood 
that he had shed ; and only awakened to a 
recollection of what had happened, at the 
sight of his crimsoned hands, and the voice 
of his wife recalling him to manhood. His 
fall also upon his face, at the conclusion of 
the play — an idea which he took from the 
figure of a soldier in Sir Ralph Aher- 
crombie's monument in St. Paul's — and 
even the fight (although a little too gladi- 
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atorial) were fine and effective. But the 
quieter passages were less happily given. 
Those beautiful lines, which fall on the ear 
like sweet funeral music, and raise within us 
thoughts of unbroken tranquillity and of 
endless undreaming rest, wanted some of the 
pathos which he threw into his farewell in 
Othello :— 

" Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well : 
Treason has done his worst : nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, — nothing 
Can touch him further !" 

Never was there dirge or epitaph which 
spoke so touchingly as this. Yet Kean failed 
in the recitation; and a strain, whick the 
saddest of the Muses might have sung, fell 
dull and ineffectively on the ear. The same 
objection might* be made to his delivery of 
the beautiful speech which follows Seyton's 
information, that " the queen is dead :" 

" She should have died hereafter; " &c* 
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These lines were given by Mr. Kemble in 
his best and most impressive manner. We 
were not blind admirers of that celebrated 
actor, but we think that his performance 
of Macbeth was altogether excellent. His 
aspect and general bearing accorded with 
the character. He carried you with him into 
the melancholy regions of his fancy, and 
altogether seemed fit to partake of the wild 
and preternatural glory of the play. 

It is barely possible that Kean may have 
fallen into the error, by no means an uncom- 
mon one, of confounding the two parts of 
Richard the Third and Macbeth. Parallels, 
as we know, have been drawn between the 
characters. Yet surely nothing can be more 
distinct than they are from each other. 
Richard is all activity and impulse : it is a 
word aind a blow with him. The present, 
and not the future, is his object. Macbeth 
is inert and speculative. He does not plot 
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murders, but they are brought to him,— -forced 
upon him, by means of infernal agency. He 
does not even catch greedily at the ambitious 
promises which the Weird Sisters hold out to 
him* He requires time to muse upon them. 
He requires the provocations of his wife (that 
great bad woman) to urge him to act. He is 
ambitious, but not in haste to wade through 
blood to the summit of his desires :— 

" If chance will have me king) why chance may crown 

me, 
Without my stir." 

This is his feeling. And when his wife hints 
that Duncan "must be provided for," he 
postpones all consideration of the subject : 
"We will speak further." Richard is a 
natural-born ruffian, wilful, truculent, false, 
daring, and remorseless* He does not medi- 
tate, but plot. All his thoughts are bent on 
the accomplishment of his own selfish objects. 
Macbeth s are diffused through infinite space. 
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He is moreover of a philosophic spirit ; 
tainted by ambition, indeed, and tempted to 
shed an old man's blood ; but he has, never- 
theless, touches of human feeling, and is full 
of speculations as to the consequences of his 
deeds, hereafter. Richard does not comment 
on or acknowledge the virtues of those he 
immolates. He despises Lady Anne, and kills 
her. Macbeth slays Duncan, " the gracious 
Duncan ; " but he is sensible of his virtues : 
he admits that he 

" Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So dear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking off;" 

and he is agitated by a crowd of fancies, and 
bears with him all the pains of an unceasing 
remorse : — 

" Better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstacy." 
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Richard is of the earth, earthy. His murders 
are common and vulgar. They originate in 
his own sordid policy. He relies simply on 
the villainy of his agents : and when accom- 
plished, his bloody deeds trouble him no 
further, except in dreams. Macbeth is more 
spiritual. He links himself to spirits of evil, 

and does what he does at their suggestion. 
He rests upon their help, — their promises; 
and never recovers from the crimes which they 
urge him to commit. Let us observe also, 
how different is the language which they 
utter; Richard being full of shrewd and 
worldly maxims ; Macbeth replete with sad 
and profound thoughts, with wild and imagi- 
native allusions. This fact alone is sufficient 
to mark the distinction between these two 
celebrated characters. 

Kean's enemies said that he would fail 
altogether in Macbeth. He played it, how- 
ever, twenty-four nights in the course of the 
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season, notwithstanding the prophecy* He 
was very rational in his estimate of his own 
performance. He thought well of the scene 
after the murder, and of that wherein he 
dies ; but he admitted that Mr. Kemble, in / 
the banquet scene, and in many other parts, 
gave more effect to the character. 

It was about this timei that Sir George 
Beaumont (who was a great admirer of our 
hero, and thought him like Garrick) gave 
him a very handsome Spanish cloak. The 
cloak was " such as the grandees are accus- 
tomed to wear " in that solemn country, and 
was brought from Spain by Sir George, or by 
some person with whom he was acquainted. 
It was now; destined to ornament a grandee 
of a new class. We wonder what the illus- 
trious Senors Guzman or Pacheco, or those 
most magnificent and puissant lords the 
Dukes of Medina Sidonia or Medina Cell, 
would have thought had they seen our little 
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actor, with bis grandee cloak tucked up, (or 
perhaps its sacred tail trailing in the dirt), 
scrambling about the streets of London by 
night, drinking, spouting, fighting, and com- 
mitting all sorts of nameless extravagances 
and indecorums ? The " blue blood * of the 
Guzmans would surely have shrunk in dis- 
may into its ancient channels, could it have 
seen a strolling player trampling upon the 
skirts of a cloak which ought to have swung 
from the shoulders of a grandee of Spain ; 
and yet 

" Alas ! not all the pride of all Castile, 
Its tail could rescue from an actor's heel ! " 

In company with Sir George Beaumont, 
old Mr. West, the painter, used to come and 
tender his admiration to Kean. This artist 
was so impressed with the extreme intelli- 
gence of our tragedian's countenance, that he 
introduced it into one of his large pictures. 
West saw him first in Richard the Third, and 
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told him afterwards, that " he had his counte- 
nance before him during the whole of that 
night : he had never seen so much expression 
in any human face." Northcote, a far more 
subtle observer, said something to the same 
effect Luckily he did not offer to paint 
our hero also *. — Not but that Northcote was 
not at one time a very respectable artist, and 
even something jnore perhaps, but that was 
in his "palmy days," some half century 
earlier. Latterly, he was simply the most 
entertaining old man alive ; rich in anecdote, 
quick in perception, a shrewd observer, some- 
times a profound thinker, and, finally, the 
mbst bitter historian that ever took the de- 
fects of friends or enemies under his especial 
protection. The absurdity or weakness of 
an old acquaintance blossomed out anew 

* Since writing the above, it has been stated to us 
(not, however, in terms of certainty) that Northcotei 
did attempt a portrait of Kean. 
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under the influence of his " charming wand." 
The faults of his enemies were borne abroad 
upon a thousand echoes, all originating in 
the music of his tongue. He was ah intelli- 
gent and most remarkable man; and his vir- 
tues (some of which we have here recounted) 
merit an able and impartial historian. But 
we must not devote more space to the pain- 
ter : our business at present is with another 
art. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE PURCHASE OF A TACHT OUR HERO ACTS ROMEO 

—REUBEN GLENROY — RICHARD THE SECOND — » 
ZANGA — ABEL DRUGGER — KEAN'S COMEDY — MRS. 
GARRICK AGAIN— PRESENTS. 

Kean's triumphs had hitherto been confined 
to land ; except when he went up the river, 
with some of his theatrical "tail," to in- 
vade Eel-pie Island, or make an incursion 
into the larder of the Red House at Batter- 
sea, But he was now resolved to tempt the 
other element, and to go, like " bonnie 
Leslie," or 

" Like Alexander, 

And spread his conquests' further." 

How this happened, and how his aquatic 
speculations terminated, may be seen from 
the following anecdote. 
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One night (or rather morning) he came 
home, " tipsy as usual ." His wife, tired with 
waiting for him, had retired to bed. He 
walked at once up to her room, full of joyful 
announcements. " I am about to make us 
both quite happy," said he, awakening her ; 
" I have purchased a beautiful yacht. You 
must be ready to go on board to-morrow. 
We will live on the Thames. Here his 
delight broke out into verse, and he began 
singing Moore's song — 

• " Come o'er the sea, 
Maiden, with me ! " 

relieving the music, However, with, " D— n 
the world ! we will see no one ; I will have 
a boat to row me up to the theatre every 
evening, and will come back, after the play, 
to my home on the river. We will sail 
about all day. Hey ! * Come o'er the sea/ 
&c. Oh ! it will be an enchanting life." — 
To all this, his wife (humouring him) 
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assented) and promised to be ready in the 
morning. This obtained for her a night's 
sleep. Even the tragedian addressed himself, 
as poets say, to his pillow, and dreamed 
(we will imagine, of the dolphins) until 
day-break. 

In the morning, when the fact of our hero 
having ' suffered a sea-change' was forgotten, 
or at least seemed a phantasy, 



<< 



Proceeding from the beer-oppressed brain," 



the servant glided into the breakfast-room, 
and intimated that "a person" had called 
about "the yacht!" This stunning an- 
nouncement put a period to the pleasures 
of breakfast. The cold fowl appeared to have 
a fishy flavour: the eggs tasted as though 
they had come from an aquatic nest: the 
chairs seemed to undulate,— the table to 
rock, beneath the unexpected intelligence. 
What was to be done ? Kean and his wife 
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were rapidly approximating to a sort of sea* 
sickness, when "the person " entered, and 
explained the mystery. It seemed that Kean, 
on the preceding evening, finding that to be 
" half-seas over" was very delightful, rashly 
calculated that water was his natural ele- 
ment. Upon the strength of this impression, 
he made haste to enter into a treaty with a 
person who chanced to be in the room with 
him (a sort of Ambrose Lamela, we suppose), 
who cherished his new fancy ; and he finally 
agreed to purchase " the person's " yacht, at 
the sum of eighty guineas. The stranger, 
careful of trusting implicitly to the contracts 
of tragedians, even when in liquor, stipulated 
that he should receive thirty pounds, part of 
the purchase-money, " down." This would 
clench the bargain, and make all right. 
Kean, eager to make sure of his prize, 
signed an agreement, and also a cheque on 
Coutts and Co. for thirty pounds (each with 
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a very unsteady hand,) and went home re- 
joicing in his yacht. In the morning, his 
ardour for a naval life had abated ; and when 
his new acquaintance (the cheque-taker) 
arrived in Clarges Street, and produced the 
docyment, the tragedian was very desirous of 
rescinding -f the contract. There was, of 
course, some demur to this; but it was at 
last settled, that the agreement should be 
abandoned, and that the stranger should 
retain the thirty pounds. This sum was 
intended as a reward, we suppose, for his 
pwn wit in making a bargain; or, perhaps, 
as a sort of moral lesson to the tragedian, 
warning him never again to take to water 
after he was saturated with wine. 
* On the 2nd of January, 1815, at the re- 
quest of the Drury Lane Committee, (but 
contrary, it should be stated, to his own 
desire,) Kean attempted the part of Romeo. 
That he produced some fine effects in the 
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character, may easily be imagined. It was 
impossible that his energy should slumber 
throughout an entire play, or that it should 
be perpetually misdirected. Accordingly, in 
the scene . where sentence of banishment is 
delivered, and again in the death scene, he 
gave a fine representation of the impetuous 
J and desperate anguish of the husband of 
Juliet. Even in the love passages, (wherein, 
for the most part, he failed,) we thought that 
we could detect, here and there, some of 
those accents and delicate inflexions which 
shadow forth the character. But otherwise, 
his performance seemed to us defective, in 
sentiment and general effect. Romeo is an 
impersonation of all that we imagine to 
belong to youthful love — its buoyancy, its ex- 
travagance, its sudden head-long confidence, 
its soaring hallucinations, its deep and ex- 
treme despair. It commences without fear, 
or judgment, or calculation. It proceeds 
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through all difficulties, without any guide, 
save its own desires, and the eyes of the 
divinity which it worships. It " wanders at 
its own sweet will ;" gushing forth in thrill- 
ing sounds, like the spring which casts itself 
down upon a rocky and perplexed country; 
and finds an outlet at last. Its thoughts are 
all vernal, lovely, fresh, and full of music, 
— "silver sweet ;" sometimes blushing into 
images of beauty ; sometimes, as it were, im- 
palpable and beyond our guess, but haunting 
us like a rare and subtle odour ; 



( " Upon thy wings bring delicate perfumes I " ) 

sometimes leaving a sweet languor in our 
ears, like a melody that never can be for- 
gotten. It associates itself with all that is 
desirable in the world about us, all that 
is grateful to the senses, or pleasant to the 
soul. It stimulates the imagination, till 
out of materials at once real and fantastical, 

o 2 
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it frames a paradise too bright for anything 
but hope to dwell in, but to which all that is 
whispered in this sweet Italian love-story, 
(at the midnight masque, in the garden, by 
moonlight, in the balcony at break of day 9 ) 
seem emphaticallly to belong. 

We do not know how it was, but Kean 
appeared not to have penetrated the sen- 
timent of the character. He was not ab- 
sorbed by the spirit of love, nor elevated 
by it ; but seemed rather to quail under its 
influence, as to that of a demon whom he was 
unwilling to obey. He was not "light of 
foot," credulous, full of change, and self- 
abandoned; but firm, quick, shrewd, and 
self-possessed. He was not passionate, but 
impetuous ; not buoyant, but firm and reso- 
lute in his bearing ; whereas 

" A lover should bestride the gossamer ;" 

so airy, so soaring, so fantastical is his compo- 
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sition, — such an exhalation is love, " so light 
is vanity ! " — In short, in his personation of 
Romeo, Kean showed us that he was not 
conqueror of the whole world of tragedy and 
human feeling. Nevertheless, he was still 
master over a vast region, — a hemisphere; 
and that was enough for a single man- 
On the 13th of February, he appeared as 
Reuben Glenroy ; and on the 6th of March, 
as Richard the Second ; our ancient and fat 
friend Elliston filling ( " without stuffing " 
we presume) the part of the "mounting 
Bolingbroke." We will not trouble the 
reader with any criticism on Kean's per- 
formance of the first mentioned character; 
although there were points of great pathos 
and effect in it, especially in his account of 
what he had suffered ; (telling how 

" He had been tossed 
From wrong to injury ") 

which was .intense and overpowering. He 
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played the character eight or ten times in the 
course of his second season in London, and 
afterwards treated the rustics with it occasi- 
onally in his provincial tours. In regard to 
his performance of the second named charac- 
ter, we think that it was not a true portrait 
of the weak and melancholy Richard. This 
King, who disappointed all expectations, — 
who dishonoured the bold blood from which 
he sprung, and belied the promises of his 
own youth, — who was successively the tool 
of De Spenser and Gaveston, and the victim 
of his wife and the. ambitious Bolingbroke, 
was not in all respects, we think, duly repre- 
sented by our hero. The grandson of Edward 
the Third was not fierce nor impetuous, but 
weak and irritable, and in his downfal utterly 
prostrate in spirit. We did not recognise 
these qualities in the acting of Mr. Kean, 
who was almost as fiery and energetic as he 
used to be in Richard the Third. He threw 
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out bright Sparks and flashes of genius; 
(as in the scene with Bolingbroke and Nor- 
thumberland, where the catalogue of his 
" grievous crimes" is presented to him ;). but 
they did not irradiate the whole character. 

Mrs. Wilmotfs tragedy of "Ina" was 
performed for the first and only time on the 
82nd of April. Kean (who predicted its 
failure) filled the part of the hero ; but from 
the dissatisfaction of the authoress on some 
point, she was induced to withdraw the play 
altogether, after the first night. We were 
not present at the representation of the 
tragedy, and we are, therefore, unable to 
speak of our tragedian's merits on this occa- 
sion. Neither does Kean's Penruddock, 
(which he played on the 29th of the same 
month) require any especial mention. It 
was clearly not suited to his powers, and was, 
in all probability, undertaken at the insti- 
gation of the Committee. 
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On the 24th of May (for his benefit) he 
appeared for the first time in Zanga. Al- 
though we did not seer him on that particular 
night, we witnessed his performance of thd 
part, more than once afterwards, and carl 
testify to its excellence. The character of 
Zanga, which is a sort of exaggeration 6f 
Iago, does not afford many opportunities for 
the actor. It is a part without variety or 
relief. To a person who does not discrimi- 
nate nicely, and who (intimate only with the 
prompter's book and the theatre) cannot see 
the many springs, upon which the human 
character is so nicely balanced, the part of 
the vindictive Zanga is well enough adapted. 
But Kean derived his learning from a 
greater volume, and was accustomed to brace 
himself up to the incomparable characters of 
Shakspeare. He did not see much in Zanga, 
beyond the one general hue of the character. 
He was, it is true, one of " the children of 
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short, he had no comic humour, 
called ; for his best points were 
e than midway between comedy 
. People laughed (a little) to 
tragic actor put off Mb frowns 
i, and condescend unto smiles. 
But Comedy does not consist of a vacant 
countenance or laxity of limb. It requires 
careful study and vigorous acting ; and these 
things our hero judiciously reserved for his 
own peculiar tasks. Even Mrs. Garrick did 
not think him like her "dear David," in Abel 
Drugger. On the contrary, she advised him 
to lay aside the character without loss of 
time. He could " not play it," she said ; and 
then she said that her husband " used to play 
it very finely." We apprehend that it was 
not simply the advice of this female centu- 
rion that determined Kean to resign the 
honours of farce, but a shrewd suspicion of 
his own incompetency. " Vaulting ambi- 
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thought that we never beheld anything so 
like the ' archangel ruined.' We were recall- 
ing to mind the line descriptive of the " sail- 
broad vans" of the great spirit of Milton, 
when our neighbour in the pit exclaimed to 
his companion, "By G — ■ ! he looks like the 
devil." This coincidence of ideas is in itself 
evidence, we think, in favour of Kean's 
excellence in this play. 

His Abel Drugger, though it has met with 
applause from some critics, waft, we think, 
but an indifferent performance. Humour 
was clearly not our herd's forte. He had nei- 
ther Wrench's humour, which was familiar ; 
nor Liston's, which was easy ; nor Emery'sj 
which was sturdy ; nor Knight's, which was 
rustic ; nor Dowtons, which Was earnest ; nor 
Charles Kemble's, which was buoyant and 
sarcastic ; nor Munden's, which was broad ; 
nor Farren's, which was (and we hope is) 
penetrating, tod almost all that is good 
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besides. In short, lie had no comic humour, 
properly so called ; for his best points were 
scarcely more than midway between comedy 
and tragedy. People laughed (a little) to 
see the great tragic actor put off his frowns 
and strength, and condescend unto smiles. 
But Comedy does not consist of a vacant 
countenance or laxity of limb. It requires 
careful study and vigorous acting ; and these 
things our hero judiciously reserved for his 
own peculiar tasks. Even Mrs. Garrick did 
not think him like her "dear David," in Abel 
Drugger. On the contrary, she advised him 
to lay aside the character without loss of 
time. He could " not play it," she said ; and 
then she said that her husband " used to play 
it very finely." We apprehend that it was 
not simply the advice of this female centu- 
rion that determined Kean to resign the 
honours of farce, but a shrewd suspicion of 
his own incompetency. u Vaulting ambi- 
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tion" jumps too far at times; and it did so 
in this instance. He did not abandon Abel 
without a retort, however ; for after encount- 
ering the old Lady's candour, as we have 
stated, he inquired if her husband could sing. 
She replied, "No— David could not sing." 
" Well, then," replied he, "I have one 
advantage over him, at least; for I — can* 
It should be mentioned here that Mrs. Gar- 
rid: — though sufficiently tedious in her 
criticism, without doubt — was very attentive 
and friendly towards Kean and his family. 
She visited him very frequently (often twice 
a week); gave him Garrick's stage jewels, 
and, throughout every summer of her life, 
supplied him regularly with fruit, from the 
gardens at Hampton Court. 

Kean was overwhelmed with presents dur- 
ing the period of his successful career ; many 
persons testifying their admiration of his 
talents in that generous fashion. Wroughton 
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gave him a beautiful tippet, of point lace, 
which had once belonged to Garrick, and in 
which that great actor used to be killed very 
often, and with great applause, on the cele- 
brated field of Bosworth. Sir George Beau- 
mont, besides the immortal Spanish cloak, 
gave him a picture of Garrick in Abel 
Drugger. (Was this a delicate satire of the ex- 
cellent Baronet ?) Lord Byron, after witness- 
ing his performance of Richard the Third, 
presented him with a gold box, having a 
boar-hunt on the top, wrought in mosaic, 
This was of Italian workmanship, and was 
presented to Kean by Mr. Merivale, to whom 
Kean's family were indebted for many friendly 
attentions, and from' whom the imprudent and 
incorrigible player received advice (pressed 
on him in the kindest manner), which, had 
he adopted it, would have saved him from a 
host of evils. The tragedian took the boar for 
his crest ; not because of the boar-hunt, but 
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because it was the ensign of our third Richard. 
It is seldom that a crest has been so well or 
so gallantly earned. 

■ After his performance of Othello, Lord 
Byron also gave him a sword ; not 

"A sword of Spain, the ice-brook's temper/' 

but having a Damascus blade ; and after his 
success in Sir Giles Overreach* another. A 
vase was moreover presented to him (this 
also was a suggestion of Lord Byron) by the 
united Company of Performers at Drury 
Lane*; every actor of merit or generosity 
subscribing to it. And, finally, Sir Edward 
Tucker gave him— a lion ! 

At this period Kean resided in Clarges 
Street, where he had taken Lady Rycroft's 
house. His time was occupied as heretofore ; 
except that, to his former amusements, he 
added that of educating the lion ! Unfortu- 

* See the Notes to this volume, for an account of this 
transaction. 
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nately, the animal died before it had made 
any progress that could be boasted of. Dur- 
ing its life, however, Kean and his new friend 
were much together. Sometimes the actor 
was in the lion's den ; sometimes the lion was 
in the actor's drawing-room ; in which latter 
case, it amused the tragedian (who was fond 
of simple pleasures) to allure his acquaint- 
ance into the room, and set them face to face 
with the beast. This unfeeling trick, which 
might have proved fatal to the intellects of 
timid persons, was happily never attended 
with bad effects. The lion (an American 
one) was of an indolent and docile nature. 
Had he had African blood in his veins, our 
actor would scarcely have ventured to culti- 
vate so strict a friendship with him. 

On the 20th of June Kean made his 
first appearance as Leon in " Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife," and acquitted himself 
well on the whole;, and on the 4th of 
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July he played Octavian in "The Moun- 
taineers, 5 ' with a moderate degree of credit ; 
and with this character his second season 
terminated. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THIRD SEASON — THE HONEY-MOON— THE MERCHANT 
OP BRUGES — A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS — 
KEAN'S SIR GILES OVERREACH — THE REBELLION 
OP THE PIT — THE DUKE OP MILAN — AN ABSENTEE 
— HIS APOLOGY — THE DEPTPORD TRAGEDY — PRI- 
VATE THEATRICALS — VISITS TO GREAT PERSONS 
— BERTRAM — KITELY — END OP THE SEASON. 

(1815, 1816.) Kean commenced his third 
London season with his favourite part of 
Richard the Third ; and afterwards repeated 
others of his successful characters. In the 
early part of December (1815) he performed, 
for the first time, the Duke Aran%a in " the 
Honey-Moon ;" and, about the middle of the 
same month, made his appearance in a play, 
called " The Merchant of Bruges," which 
was in fact an alteration of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Comedy of " The Beggar's Bush." 
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There is nothing to stop us in these things 
beyond the mere enumeration of the facts ; 
unless it be the criticism which was made on 
his performance in the Honey -Moon: — 
" Well, Tom, how did you like it ?"— " Oh ! 
it was very fine : Kean's dancing is glorious 
itself, by G-d !" 

But on the 12th of -January, 1816, Mas- 
singer's play of " A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts" was revived ; and here he again pro- 
duced a tremendous effect upon the town, by 
his performance of Sir Giles Overreach. We 
lure not very great admirers of Massinger. 
We think that, in reference to his contempo- 
raries, he is considerably overrated. But 
Sir Giles (unquestionably his chef-d'cstivre) 
is a striking personage. Without any of the 
grace of Shakspeare's characters, and defec- 
tive in those delicate shades and wonderful 
Variety, by which all of them are distin- 
guished, Massinger's hero is nevertheless a 
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fine, rough, sturdy sketch. It is clearly and J 
decisively drawn, and possesses individuality. 
If we were inclined to find fault with the 
character, we should say that it is not filled 
out and completed. We see only the ruling 
passion, and not, as in Shakspeare, aU the 
passions. It is, in fact, somewhat bare and 
monotonous ; particularly in the earlier parts 
of the (day. Men do not act from one 
motive, but from a hundred motives. They 
do not pursue their way regularly to the end, 
but turn aside and loiter : they fluctuate in 
intention : their hearts soften and grow hard, 
as circumstances operate upon them. The 
same ppssion, if it pursue them through the 
story (as in the case of jealousy or revenge), 
has its phases and changes, and is no more 
constant to one quarter than the moon. Now, 
in Massinger, there is no relief or variety. 
All is simple, obdurate, and unchanging. 
We speak of this as the fault pervading the 
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play generally. For, it is right to say, that 
the character of Sir Giles is in some degree 
redeemed from this error (if it be one) in the 
latter portions of the tragedy, particularly in 
the scenes between him and his daughter, 
and between him and Marall; and also 
where he exhibits, first, his desire for rank, 
and afterwards his contempt for it, when it 
has eluded his grasp. His sudden remorse, 
at the conclusion of the drama, however, is 
absolutely ludicrous. It is one of those 
clumsy instances of what is called " poetical 
justice," which so frequently disfigure our 
English productions. Kean acted Sir Giles 
in his very best style : he kept close to the 
character, and indulged himself in few or 
none of those freaks or relaxations of manner, 
into which he occasionally broke in his other 
parts, and injured their integrity.. His per- 
formance was vigorous, true, uniform, and 
complete. It was not so grand as his Othello, 
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because the character does not admit of such 
grandeur ; but the conclusion was as terrific 
as anything that has been seen upon the 
stage. It threw ladies in the side-boxes into 
hysterics, and Lord Byron himself into a 
" convulsion-fit." One veteran actress was 
so overpowered, by the last dying speech of 
Sir Giles, that she absolutely fainted upon 
the stage. All these things show more 
clearly than we can do, the surprising energy 
of Kean's acting. His success was equal to 

m 

his merit. He performed the character 
seventeen times before the 9th of March, and 
brought a prodigious sum of money into the 
Drury Lane treasury. 

Kean exulted, as much as the humblest 
actor could do, at the applause that he 
forced from his audiences. The praise of 
individuals, however sincere or valuable, was 
nothing to that of the public. And to the 
praise of lords in particular, he seems to 
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have been more than usually indifferent; 
When he returned home after his great 
triumph in Sir Giles Overreach, his wife 
met him at the door. " Well," said she, 

* 

eagerly, " well, — what did Lord Essex think 
of it ? " " D— n Lord Essex ! " retorted the 
contemptuous tragedian. " The pit rose 
atme! n 

The play of " A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts' 9 having proved so beneficial to the 
theatre, the Committee resolved (at the insti- 
gation of Kean himself, we believe) to try 
another of Massinger's dramas. Accordingly, 
they put " The Duke of Milan" into rehearsal, 
and Kean studied the principal part, Sforza. 
Upon its representation, however (on the 9th 
of March), the play proved almost a failure. 
It is not calculated to make its way on the 
stage*; and there was nothing in Kean's 
acting (excepting a few fine touches towards 
the conclusion) that could redeem it. But 
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he was to repeat the character of Sforza on 
the 26th of the month ; and here we must 
be more circumstantial. According to the 
newspaper report of the next day, " An 
extraordinary disappointment was suffered 
last night. A numerous and splendid com- 
pany was assembled to witness the representa- 
tion of * The Duke of Milan.' The performers 
were generally dressed, and we understand 
that Mr. Bartley had even delivered the 
preparatory Address, when it was discovered 
that Mr. Kean had not come to the theatre. 
After waiting with the utmost anxiety till 
seven o'clock, Mr. Rae informed the audience 
of the fact, and prayed for their indulgence. 
Some accident, it was feared, had happened 
to him, for it was the first time he had ever 
been known, either in town or country, to 
neglect his duty. The house, with their 
usual good nature, permitted the entertain- 
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ments of € Fortune's Frolics,' and i Ways 
and Means/ to be substituted. In a short 
time, information was brought to the house, 
that he had rode out in his one-horse- 
chaise in the morning, and at half-past 
twelve o'clock had left it in East Smith- 
fieM, saying, he would take a boat to 
Greenwich, and that he would return in a 
post-chaise in time to perform at the theatre. 
Up to a late hour last night no tidings had 
been received of him, which gave rise to the 
most serious apprehensions for his safety. 
We sincerely hope that no fatal accident has 
happened to this incomparable artist." — Other 
papers were jocose upon " Mr, Kean's serious 
accident," and on " Cooke's serious accidents," 
and on the " serious accidents" of actors in 
general, and this called forth an indignant 
defence from Hazlitt, then the dramatic 
critic for the Examiner or the Morning 
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Chronicle, Another person spoke very seriously 
of a certain " Jemmy Wright," a strolling 
player, fonder of tippling than of tragedy. 
In iine, Kean felt that the public would 
require some reason for his non-performance; 
and he therefore, previously to his re-appear- 
ance at the theatre, in the early part of April, 
set to work and manufactured the following 
address : — 

" Ladies and Gentlemen, — For the first 
time in my life, I have been the unfortunate 
cause of disappointing the public amusement, 

" That it is the only time, on these boards, 
I can appeal to your own recollection ; and 
when you take into calculation the two 
hundred and sixty-five times that I have had 
the honour to appear before you, according 
to the testimony of the manager's books, you 
will, perhaps, be able to make some allowance, 

" To your favour I owe all the reputation 
I enjoy. 

TOL. II. H 
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" I rely on your candour, that prejudice 
shall not rob me of what your kindness has 
conferred upon me." 

This " terse and sensible speech," as one 
of the critical writers of the time calls it, 
" turned — a$ all stage speeches, sensible or 
not, invariably do— the tide in his favour/' 
We ourselves think that the speech was a 
sensible speech ; for it promised nothing, and 
mis-stated nothing. 

But what were the facts ?— Why, the facts 
were as follow. On the 8th of March, Kean 
went to the theatre, to play Sir Giles Over- 
reach, a task that fatigued him, intending to 
come home early, in order that he might be 
able to go through the part of Sforza on the 
following evening. Unluckily, Sir Giles 
proved too distressing. It not only made the 
audience shudder, and caused fits and faint- 
ings, but it made the tragedian himself 
horribly thirsty. Forgetting all the bitter 
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reproaches which he had just been casting 
upon that simple member of the magistracy, 
Mr. Justice Greedy, he repaired to a tavern 
hard by, and tossed off some mighty measures, 
with a readiness that showed that, at all 
events, it was not his first appearance in that 
character. In the course of time, he grew 
Anacreontic ; and, after certain Pagan solem- 
nities (of which u Come Jolly Bacchus" and 
other hymns of a similar import formed part), 
he confessedly started off for Deptford, in the 
cool of the morning, with some individuals 
of the " Jemmy Wright" species, totally 
oblivious of his dukedom of Milan, and 
resolved (if he made any resolutions at all) 
that he would not be poisoned that night by 
Francesco, to please the most " numerous 
and splendid company" in Christendom. 

His wife, of course, had heard nothing of him. 
In the evening of the day of his disappearance, 
whilst Mrs. Kean (who had not seen him 

h2 
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since the preceding night) sat at home, hoping 
that he might have found his way to the 
theatre, a gentleman had called upon her, 
and stated that he was going to the play- 
house to enjoy her husband's performance; 
She had requested him to deliver a note and 
some small articles of dress to the tragedian, 
which he promised to do, and also to transmit 
that personage's answer to her, without delay* 
The hours had gone by, however, without her 
receiving any reply. But, at ten o'clock, 
another friend came in, and delivered the 
unwelcome intelligence that Mr. Kean had 
not been at the theatre, and that (although 
messengers had been despatched in all direc- 
tions) he was no where to be found. This 
was alarming enough, and, but that she had 
long been accustomed to the " eccentricities 
of genius," she would have suffered even 
more severely than she did. She resolved, 
however, to sit up all night, and await the 
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event, whatever it might be. Nothing 
occurred during the night, either to increase 
or diminish her alarm. The next morning 
several members of the Drury Lane Com- 
mittee called upon her, with inquiries and 
condolence ; but there was still no news of 
the truant. At last, (to cut the matter short,) 
on the third day after his disappearance, tid- 
ings arrived that the Duke of Milan was found ! 
' The intelligence was brought by Mr. Horn, 
who at the same time informed Mrs. Kean, 
With an air of sincere sympathy, that her hus- 
band had met with " a serious accident," and 
was lying at a little public-house at Deptford. 
He added, however, that the tragedian was 
now so far recovered, as to be able to venture 
to town the next day. Mrs. Kean started up, 
and intimated her intention of going to her 
husband without delay. Mr. Horn (now 
between the horns of a dilemma) was " averse 
to this." He thought that Mr. Kean would 
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" prefer" that she should await his return in 
London. Other friends, however, stepping 
in with counter advice, she ordered the 
carriage, and taking with her Mrs. Pluraptre 
and a clergyman (ready for extreme unction), 
set off for the public-house at Deptford. 

In order to be armed at all points, the 
party called in their way upon an eminent 
surgeon in Parliament Street. It was their 
intention to have impressed, him into the 
service ; but it happened that he was from 
home. They therefore proceeded . on their 
journey, full of frightful misgivings, and in 
due time arrived at the scene of distress. 
The outside of the public-house was thronged 
with actors. Our party scrutinized them, 
but did not detect any signs of commisera- 
tion. On the contrary, the wretches appeared 
careless and happy enough. They were evi- 
dently come to exult at a hero's fate — greedy 
vultures, hovering over the body of the eagle. 
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by whose death they were to benefit. How- 
ever, Mrs. Kean and her friends alighted and 
entered the house. The first thing that met 
their eyes were preparations for a large dinner ! 
* Surely," whispered she to the Rev. Mr. 

T p— , " this must be bad for him." He 

shook his head, and assented ; and they then 
inquired their way to Mr. Kean's bed-chamber. 
After satisfying the proprietor of the house 
that they were entitled to make inquiries 
after " the patient," they were announced, 
and, after a little pause, conducted to a small 
squalid bedroom ; and there, stretched on his 
back, more prostrate if possible than when on 
the field of Bosworth, lay " the representative 
of Shakspeare's heroes." 

He was evidently not in high stage con- 
dition. To the most tender inquiries, as to 
the cause of his accident, and the seat of 
pain, &c y he was more than sufficiently 
laconic. Little could be extracted from him, 
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except moans and grimaces, such as sick 
men have the privilege of using. He ad- 
mitted, however, that his " shoulder was just 
put to rights/' and that it was impossible 
that he could be moved. " Then/' said Mrs. 
Kean, with alacrity, " I will stay with you, and 
nurse you." But this he would by no means 
allow. He could not bear the thought of her 
remaining in such a wretched place. And when 
she persisted in her benevolent intentions, 
rather than give way to them, he resolved to 
return with her to London. He was accord- 
ingly raised, with great difficulty, placed in 
the carriage, and propped up by pillows. 
Mrs. Plumptre sat by his side, and his wife 
on the floor of the vehicle, and thus the litter 

« 

made its slow way to Clarges Street. On 
arriving there, he was lifted out very carefully, 
and helped up to his bed-room. Mrs. Kean's 
friends now departed, and she then advised 
the sick man to go to bed without delay. 
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* Sitting up is bad for you," she said ; " and 
your coat sleeve (why hasn't it been opened ?) 
must irritate your dislocated shoulder. How 
shall we get your coat off ?" In an instant, 
the injured arm was flourishing in the air, 
and the coat was off, " as if by magic." The 
wife was frightened. " You must have dis- 
located it again," said she. " Nothing of 
the sort," replied he : " The doctor said that 
the quicker I was in getting my coat off, the 
better." — But here the comedian gave way 
to the man. For, as he saw his wife staring 
at him with all her might (a compound of 
alarm and incredulity), a smile began to steal 
over his cheek, which very speedily gave way 
to a boisterous laugh. " And you are really 
not hurt ? " inquired Mrs. Kean. " Not a 
bit," said our hero ; and thereupon, stripping 
up his shirt-sleeve, and tearing a large plaster 
from his shoulder, the Deptford tragedy 
concluded. 

H 3 
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He never willingly disappointed the public 
again. Once afterwards he had recourse to the 
same sort of acting in private, indeed. He had 
promised to attend a dinner party, but found 
himself disabled by his morning's libations, and 
was forced to plead illness. This excuse, sent at 
the eleventh hour, induced one of the party to 
come over to him in the course of the evening, 
to express the regrets of the assembled com- 
pany at his absence. By this time, our actor 
was recovered ; and, feeling that he must, in 
some way or other, substantiate his excuse, 
he threw his countenance and dress into 
disorder, and feigned sickness with as much 
success as on the former occasion at Deptford, 
Let us not be mistaken. Our hero had no 
aversion to dining ; but he hated mortally to 
dine in good company. He enjoyed a beef- 
steak at the Coal-Hole, or a devil or a 
grill at one of the small taverns near the 
theatre; but the dress, and ceremony, and 
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good behaviour, incident to " company," 
overset him altogether* In Ireland, on one 
occasion, he was invited to dine at the Castle. 
This was when Lord Whitworth was Lord 
Lieutenant. He would fain have excused 
himself. He would have purchased a "cer- 
tificate" from any respectable apothecary, 
willing to extricate a son of genius from the 
bad air of a court ; but he was told that he 
must go. The invitation, like a mission 
from royalty, was in effect a command. He 
therefore prepared to obey, and accord- 
ingly went ; returning, however, dismally 
fatigued at the long imprisonment that he 
had endured, in order to show himself a 
good subject. He visited even Lord Byron 
(then his great admirer) very reluctantly. 
We should not have imagined that -excess of 
ceremony had been the vice there ; although 
of course the habits of a gentleman prevailed. 
Nevertheless, Kean was not at ease ; and on 
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one occasion 9 when he dined either with 
Mr. Douglas Kinnaird to meet Lord Byron, 
or with the noble poet himself, he absconded 
very speedily after the cloth was removed, 
and went to enjoy himself amongst his fami- 
liars. As soon as his absence was discovered, 
and it was found that he had left the house, 
one or two of the party (Mr.Kinnaird and Lord 
Byron himself, as we are informed) sought 
him out at one of his places of rendezvous, 
and came full upon him at the moment of 
inspiration. He was surrounded by fighters 
(it happened we believe at Spring's house), 
by obscure actors, and lovers of merriment of 
all sorts. When first seen, he was lifting a 
goblet to his mouth (in which the juice of 
the juniper had " killed," as sailors say, the 
water), and was d — n — g "lords" with all 
the vigour of a sincere hater. His disrespect 
towards Lords had no saving clause, even in 
favour of the hero of Waterloo; for, being 
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jnvited by a lady of high rank to recite ( ! ) 
before the Duke of Wellington, at a large 
party, given in compliment to him, after his 
return from Paris, the tragedian rejected the 
invitation instantly. He was told that the 
Duke's numerous engagements, &c, pre- 
vented his attending the theatre; but our 
hero was firm in his refusal. In the words 
of our informant, he said, that "he was 
asked by these people, not as their equal — 
not as a gentleman — scarcely as a man of 
talent, — but as a wild beast, to be stared 
at. He was very proud in his own way." 

For his amusement, or the amusement 
of his merry equals, however, he would 
recite and sing, and give admirable imita- 
tions of his brother actors. He could mimic 
John Kemble and other tragedians well ; and 
when the musical " fit was on him," he would 
give exceedingly close imitations of Michael 
Kelly and Incledon. He treated his guests 
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with these, one night, in Clarges Street, and 
Incledon, who was one of the party, enjoyed 
it amazingly, laughing with prodigious 
vivacity, until he himself was imitated, when 
he suddenly became serious, then offended, 
and in a few minutes quitted the house. The 
" veluti in speculum" which used to present 
itself to our admiring eyes, arching the stage 
with its instructive legend, was intended, we 
suppose, for the benefit of spectators, and not 
of actors. 

Mr* Maturing tragedy of Bertram was 
submitted to the theatre about this time. It 
was sent to Kean for his approval, before it 
was accepted by the committee. At first 
sight, he thought that the part of the hero 
would serve to increase his reputation, and 
he gladly undertook to perform it. The 
first rehearsal of the play, however, changed 
his view of the subject, and he came home 
dissatisfied with the character, and of opinion 
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that the heroine was the most effective part 
in the tragedy. "Mine is but a secondary 
part," said he. " However, there is no Mrs. 
Siddons to play Imogen, and eclipse me/ 9 
With this consolation in his soul, he studied 
Bertram attentively for several days, deter- 
mined to make the hero the most conspicuous 
object in the play; and he succeeded. He 
succeeded also, in spite of its defects as a 
drama, in enticing the public to come and 
witness the representation of Bertram twenty- 
two nights in this season. The benediction, 
"God bless the child," for which Kean 
obtained so much applause, had been pre- 
viously uttered a hundred times over his own 
son Charles. He repeated it so often, and so 
fervently, that he became touched by the 
modulation of his own voice ; which, under 
the before-mentioned circumstances, acquired 
a tenderness . w beyond the reach of art." 
This phrase, and the other of " the wretched 
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have no country," he pronounced to be the 
pathetic points in the play. In other respects, 
he thought little of the tragedy. It served 
him to act in the provinces, however. " It 
is," said he, " a relief, after such characters as 
Richard and Othello. It is all sound and 
fury, signifying nothing." The best parts in 
his acting, were the dream, the recognition 
of Imogen, and the last scene, which was full 
of pathos and effect. 

To Miss Somerville (Mrs. Bunn), the 
" Imogen" of the play, he did not, we think, 
do justice. Some one observing to him, that 
it was a pity that she had not had a good 
master, to give her information as to the 
mechanical points in acting, Kean replied 
quickly, " There's only one master that she 
wants, and that is — Nature." Now, we are 
inclined to think, that since the disappearance 
of Miss O'Neil from the stage, Mrs. Bunn 
had as many pretensions to the title of a 
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tragic actress as any lady whom we have seen, 
with the single exception of Miss Fanny 
Kemble. Neither her voice nor her action 
were bad ; and she had the good quality of 
rarely sinking into monotony or soaring into 
rant, 

Kean acted Kitely, (indifferently,) in Ben 
Jonson's play of "Every Man in his Humour,' 5 
for his benefit, on the 6th of June ; and on 
the 27th of June, 1816, he left London for 
the season, having, by his performance of Sir 
Giles Overreach, added another large and 
flourishing leaf to the garland of his renown. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TIMON— OROONOKO— A SHORT WRESTLE WITH BOOTH 
— THE IRON CHEST — KEAN IN PARIS — TALMA — 
THE DRURY-LANE FUND — DISPUTES WITH THE 
COMMITTEE — JEW OP MALTA — DOUGLAS— CORIO- 
LANUS — LEAR. 

(1816 to 1820.) We do not intend to 
follow our hero through all the parts which 
he undertook * ; but shall content ourselves 
with a passing mention of them in future, 
unless their importance (intrinsically, or from 
his acting) shall seem to us to demand a more 
minute inquiry. 

In his fourth season (28th October, 1816) 
he played Timon ; and (20th January, 1817) 
Oroonoko. Notwithstanding the grandeur 

* A list of all the characters in which he appeared, 
will be found in the Notes to this volume. 
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and vigour of Timon — which in parte ate as 
intense as Lear itself— the play is not adapted 
to representation ; and Kean was unable, by 
dint of his own single strength, to make it 
popular. In fact, although one of the finest, 
it is at the same time one of the least dra- 
matic works of Shakspeare. It is more of a 
mono-drame than a play. There is no one 
but Timon. All the other characters are 
simply persons upon whom his generosity or 
wrath are to be expended. They draw him 
out, but do little or nothing themselves* 
Kean, as was to be expected, gave all the 
dialogue in the latter part of the play 
with prodigious effect : his retorts upon 
Apemantus, and his curses on ungrateful 
Athens — 

" Let me look back upon thee, O thou wall, 
That girdlest in those wolves ! " &c 

were made as fierce as voice and expression 
could render them. But he did not exhibit the 
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whole character. We beheld in him the bitter 
sceptic, but not the easy, lordly, and magnifi- 
cent Timon. The play was repeated for some 
nights, after which it was withdrawn from 
the stage, and has not since been revived. 

Oroonoko is a part, in which there is little 
for an actor of Kean's peculiar powers to do. 
It is amiable, but wanting in dramatic spirit. 
There are one or two tender touches, which 
the tragedian invested with all his extraor- 
dinary pathos ; but the part was shortly 
abandoned. 

It cannot be said that Kean succeeded 
greatly in either of these parts, but he soon 
made amends for this. One of his most signal 
triumphs Was effected about this time. Many 
of our readers will probably recollect Mr. 
Booth. That his manner was an ingenious imi- 
tation of that of Kean, there can be no doubt. 
His person being about the same size, and his 
voice adapting itself to the same tones, it 
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is not very wonderful that when the two 
actors were apart from each other, there were 
found persons simple enough to mistake the 
trick and fashion for the spirit of acting, and <to 
confound the two players as equals. This 
did not last long ; for the quality of Booth's 
acting was suddenly and unexpectedly brought 
to a test, and the error rectified. Mr. Booth, 
who originally was a member of the Covent 
Garden company, entered into a treaty with 
the managers of Drury Lane, and agreed to ap- 
pear with Kean in Othello. The approach and 
expected collision between these two theatrical 
planets excited vast curiosity, which, how-r 
ever, was speedily allayed by the decided and 
total extinction of the lesser light. The 
house was filled to the ceiling. The actors 
at the side scenes partook of the general 
excitement, and awaited the issue in doubt 
and trembling. Kean (who played Othello) 
seemed to have braced his energies up to a 
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high point. He was completely self-pos- 
sessed: there was a greater firmness than 
usual, in his tread and general deportment ; 
and the tones of his voice were (heyond their 
wont) clear, rapid, and decisive; like those 
of a man conscious of his strength, and 
resolved to scatter aside, by a single blow, 
the vexations which an inferior antagonist 
had thrown in the way of his march of tri- 
umph. Booth, at first, seemed to shrink 
from the combat. He eventually, however, 
overcame his fear, and went through the 
part of Iago manfully. But Kean! — no 
sooner did the interest of the story begin, 
and the passion of the part justify his fervour, 
than he seemed to expand from the small 
quick resplute figure which had previously 
been moving about the stage, and to 
assume the vigour and dimensions of a 
giant. He glared down upon the now dimi- 
nutive Iago ; he seized and tossed him 
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aside, with frightful and irresistible vehe- 
mence. Till then we had seen Othello and 
Iago, as it were, together: now the Moor 
seemed to occupy the stage, alone. Up and 
down, to and fro, he went, pacing about like 
the chafed lion, who has received his fatal 
hurt, but whose strength is still undiminished. 
The fury and whirlwind of the passions 
seemed to have endowed him with supernatu- 
ral strength. His eye was glittering and 
bloodshot, his veins were swollen, and his 
whole figure restless and violent. It seemed 
dangerous to cross his path, and death to 
assault him. There is no doubt but that 
Kean was excited on this occasion, in a most 
extraordinary degree; as much as though 
he had been maddened by wine. The im- 
pression which he made upon the audience 
has, perhaps, never been equalled in theatrical 
annals. Even the actors, hardened in their 
art, were moved. One comedian, a veteran 
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of forty years' standing, told us that, when 
Kean rushed off the stage in the third act, 
he (our narrator) felt all his face deluged 
with tears — " a thing, I give you my word, 
Sir, that has never happened to me, since 
I was a crack— thus high." 

In the year 1817, Kean played in the Iron 
Chest ; not his old part of Peter, (that was 
pre-occupied, we suppose ;) but the character 
of Sir Edward Mortimer. The first time we 
ever saw this baronet with the bloody hand 
represented, our old acquaintance Elliston 
was the hero. God forgive us ! how we \ 
admired him! His frowns, his struggles, bis 
distortions, his spasmodic confessions, were 
all charming. This was in our ' salad days/ 
when we were greener in judgment than we 
could now have believed, had we not this 
precious fact to refer to. The next repre- 
sentative of Sir Edward was Mr. Young, 
who played the part very much after the 
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after the fashion of Jupiter Torians. Then 
came little Kean, the quietest, but the most 
determined of the three. He did not exhi- 
bit much spasm ; nor did he roar out the 
confession of his murder, like the bull of 
Basan; but he looked! — as no one ever 
looked, before or since. The tones of his 
voice, trembling with remorse, penetrated 
your heart ; and in the trial scene, where he 
sat silent, and death-pale, his fingers grasping 
the arm-chair in which he sate, till you 
thought that the strong oak must crumble 
into powder,— who has ever done the like ? 

Kean performed Bajazet, in the tragedy 
of Tamerlane, and also Eustache de Saint 
Pierre, in the play of The Surrender of 
Calais, in the year 1817. In the latter 
character, he intended to have made a fright- 
ful impression on the town, by the help 
of a wig, made after the pattern of Count 
Ugolino's. " 111 frighten the audience with 

VOL. II. I 
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it," said he : but the audience would not be 
frightened. On the contrary, when he 
appeared, he was only partially recognised by 
the spectators. Some persons even inquired— 
" who is that fellow ?* and none cried " God 
bless him!" The wig, in short, was not 
appreciated, although it was of elaborate 
construction, and stood up, bristling with 
its grey hairs, like a chevaiix de frise. The 
tragedian gave up the part in disgust. 

The next year (1818) saw him in France; 
but he did not suit the taste of the Parisians. 
We can easily imagine that critics who fall 
into raptures at the tragedies of Voltaire 
and Racine, would dislike the natural acting 
of Kean. Talma, however, saw and admitted 
the brilliant points of his brother tragedian, 
and was anxious to impress him with respect 
for his own acting. He played Orestes before 
him and Mrs. Kean. At first, Talma did not 
make much impression on his new auditors ; 
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but his power developed itself gradually, as 
he went on; and in the mad scene, Kean 
instantly allowed that he was grand and over- 
powering. And yet, our player was jealous of 
the praises which his wife lavished upon the 
French tragedian. The latter, unconscious of 
having excited any unpleasant feelings, called 
the next day, saw Mrs. Kean, and in reply to 
her compliments, said " I shall play Sylla to- 
night. If you were struck with my Orestes, 
what will you say to my Sylla ? ,f We are 
sorry not to be able to give any account of the 
last mentioned performance; but the fact 
is that Kean, after his own wilful fashion, 
immediately resolved to leave Paris, rather 
than witness the second triumph of Talma. 
He packed up his clothes, ordered his carri- 
age, and was some way on the road to Bou- 
logne-sur-mer, when the Roman dictator 
was calling forth plaudits from all the critics 
in Paris, upon his performance. 

I 2 
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Amongst other marks of respect bestowed 
upon Kean, at this period of his life, was 
his election to the situation of Master and 
Treasurer of the Drury Lane Fund. The. 
post was purely honorary. But, although it 
did not return any money into his exchequer, 
it enabled him to commit divers and sundry 
extravagancies, in the shape of after-dinner 
orations. Kean's rhetoric was of the flagrant 
order. If he was in earnest and moved to 
speak, he could speak pithily, sensibly, and 
like a man. But if it was merely his duty to 
manufacture a speech, or if wine only sug- 
gested it, nothing could be so florid or vicious 
as his style. His laboured harangues and 
letters were strewed over with flowers and quo- 
tations, both English and Latin, till it was 
not easy to detect the little meaning that they 
contained. As Master and Treasurer of the 
Fund, it became * his pleasant duty, once 
a-year, to stop, the bottle, and detail the woes 
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of the pensioners, to a large assembly of the 
friends and patrons of the drama. We do not 
propose, of course, to treat our readers with 
these speeches, which, in fact, consist in a 
great degree of very uninteresting particulars. 
The objects of the Society were highly praise- 
worthy ; but we are somewhat sceptical as to 
the value of the annual eloquence which was 
(and is still, we believe) supposed to promote 
its views. 

Kean's speeches, in particular, grew worse as 
the night began, to wane. He went from com- 
mon subjects to Shakspeare, and from Shaks- 
peare he again rose, — higher and higher, till he 
became enveloped in a cloud of indescribable 
Latin. His stages of frenzy are well marked 
by the following dialogue, which we extract 
from one of Mr. Leman Rede's very clever and 
amusing papers on the subject of our actor*; 

— ■ — ■ ■■ I W ■■■■--■■■■ ■■■■■■■ -■ ■ ■.,■■!■■■■ ■■ | 

* These papers — The early days of Edmund Kean, 
and Recollections of Kean — appeared in the " New 
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(Time, Two in the Morning.) 

Phillip* — "Waiter, what was Mr. Kean doing, 
when you left the room ? " 

Waiter — " Playing the piano, Shy and singing.' 
Phillips — " Oh, come ; he's all right, then/ 






{Quarter past Two.) 

Phillips—" What's Mr. Kean doing now ? " 
Waiter—" Making a speech, Sir, about Shaks- 

peare." 

Phillips — " He's getting drank ; you'd better 
order the carriage." 

(Half past Two.) 

Phillips—" What's.he at, now ? » 
Waiter—" He's talking Latin, Sir.** 
Phillips — " Then, he is drank. I must get him 
away.' 

Kean succeeded Mr. John Bannister as 
Master of the Fund, and on the first yearly 
meeting after his election, he paid a well- 
merited compliment to his predecessor. When 
he said "Jack Bannister was an excellent 

Monthly Magazines," for April and May, 1834, and are 
decidedly the best things that we hare met with, in the 
shape of Reminiscences of Kean. 
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actor, and a good man/ 9 he said nothing but 
what every one in the room assented to. It 
is a pleasure to us to repeat this ; for we 
believe that there never was an actor who 
descended into private life, so entirely un- 
touched by calumny as Mr. Bannister, or 
better entitled to respect. Kean continued 
Master of the Fund during some years ; and 
made various speeches at the yearly dinners. 
Upon one occasion, he found himself on the 
morning of the anniversary with a brace of 
black eyes. How he was to exhibit his 
usual pathos, under these circumstances, be- 
came a problem. His friends thought that 
his appearance, in this plight, would be 
hazardous to his reputation as sober master 
of a charity fund, and they advised different 
remedies. In the end, one of his brother 
actors, (Mr. Harley, we believe,) borrowed a 
brush and some white and flesh-coloured 
paint, and by dint of a few judicious touches, 
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enabled the tragedian to face the Duke of 
York, the chairman of the evening, with his 
usual credit On this occasion, Kean spoke 
with more than his usual pathos. He painted 
an old couple (of actors) who had weathered 
the storm of life together — who had been pure 
in conduct, and faithful to each other under 
every calamity, passing the sunset of their 
lives, serenely and respectably, supported by 
a moderate allowance from the Drury Lane 
Fund. He spoke till he melted all hearts. 
Strangers wept at his eloquence : the Duke of 
York wept : nay, he himself wept. What 
the amount of the subscriptions was, we are 
not able to say. 

We do not know who it was that advised 
Kean to revive Kit Marlow's tragedy of " The 
Jew of Malta," on the 24th of April, 1818. 
There are certainly a few of the old drama- 
tist's " mighty lines" in it ; but it is as cer- 
tainly defective in interest, improbable in its 
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plot, and is stuffed with blood and all sorts 
of atrocities to such a degree as to amount to 
burlesque. It was not likely to succeed, not- 
withstanding the tragedian added to the cha- 
racter a song, which he sang in a sweet and 
florid style. We ourselves cannot imagine 
any ditty short of " Fee, fa, fum," becoming 
the mouth of Barabas, the Jew. Kean's 
death, in this play, was a fine piece of pan- 
tomimic acting. The Jew of Malta failed ; 
and a month afterwards (May 1828) our hero 
acted the part of Young Norval, in Home's 
tragedy of " Douglas ;" and in the tender 
scenes of the play, between himself and his 
mother, as well as in the retort upon Glenal- 
von, produced a very great effect. In the 
same year, (December) Kean filled the prin- 
cipal part in the play of " Richard, Duke of 
York." This drama was, in effect, a compi- 
lation of Shakspeare's three parts of Henry 
the Sixth, and did great credit to the in- 

l3 
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genuity of the author, Mr. Merivale. A task 
of this kind involved great difficulties. We 
suspect that it would have been easier for the 
compiler to have expanded the characters (as 
they appear in any one of the three plays of 
Henry the Sixth), than to have reconciled the 
separate parts with each other. If we remem- 
ber rightly, there were some graceful additions 
made by Mr. Merivale himself, for the pur- 
pose of connecting several of the scenes of the 
play. Kean produced some striking effects 
in the part of Richard, and always spoke of 
it in terms of high eulogium. 

It was about this time, that our hero became 
entangled in a quarrel with Mr. Bucke, the 
author of " The Italians." The controversy 
excited a good deal of comment and bitterness 
at the time, amongst the admirers and oppo- 
nents of Kean; but the subject is now at 
rest, and there we are content to leave it. 
Whether our actor was or was not supported 
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1>y a band of fierce partisans, calling them- 
selves " The Wolf Club," or whether he was 
a member or not of that community, are 
questions which may be passed over, without 
injury either to our hero's reputation, or to 
the sincerity or completeness of this present 
narrative. There is no doubt but that Kean 
had disputes enough with authors and 
managers. Amongst the rest, he quarrelled 
with the Drury-Lane Committee, on the 
subject of the characters which they tendered 
to him. They suggested, at one time, that 
he should play the part of Joseph Surface, 
in "The School for Scandal;" and this is 
his answer to their proposal : — 

" Mr. Kean returns to the Committee the 
character of Joseph Surface, which he has, 
with surprise and mortification, received this 
day. Mr. K. wishes submissively to bring 
to the recollection of the gentlemen, that the 
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genuity of the author, Mr. Merivale. A task 
of this kind involved great difficulties. We 
suspect that it would have been easier for the 
compiler to have expanded the characters (as 
they appear in any one of the three plays of 
Henry the Sixth), than to have reconciled the 
separate parts with each other. If we remem- 
ber rightly, there were some graceful additions 
made by Mr. Merivale himself, for the pur- 
pose of connecting several of the scenes of the 
play. Kean produced some striking effects 
in the part of Richard, and always spoke of 
it in terms of high eulogium. 

It was about this time, that our hero became 
entangled in a quarrel with Mr. Bucke, the 
author of " The Italians." The controversy 
excited a good deal of comment and bitterness 
at the time, amongst the admirers and oppo- 
nents of Kean; but the subject is now at 
rest, and there we are content to leave it. 
Whether our actor was or was not supported 
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*by a band of fierce partisans, calling them- 
selves " The Wolf Club," or whether he was 
a member or not of that community, are 
questions which may be passed over, without 
injury either to our hero's reputation, or to 
the sincerity or completeness of this present 
narrative. There is no doubt but that Kean 
had disputes enough with authors and 
managers. Amongst the rest, he quarrelled 
with the Drury-Lane Committee, on the 
subject of the characters which they tendered 
to him. They suggested, at one time, that 
he should play the part of Joseph Surface, 
in "The School for Scandal;" and this is 
his answer to their proposal : — 

" Mr. Kean returns to the Committee the 
character of Joseph Surface, which he has, 
with surprise and mortification, received this 
day. Mr. K. wishes submissively to bring 
to the recollection of the gentlemen, that the 
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material service which he has rendered to 
the establishment over which they preside, 
has been by peculiar success in the first walk 
of the Drama ; and he will never insult the 
judgment of a British public, by appearing 
before them in any other station, but the 
important one to which they have raised him. 
It will likewise be impossible that he can 
reach London till the 4th, and that by break- 
ing engagements, and the loss of hundreds. 
But, however arbitrary and unjustifiable this 
summons, he knows his engagement, and 
must submit. But he wishes them perfectly 
to understand, that, whatever is the conse- 
quence, he will not submit to any sacrifice of 
his talent ! ! " 

Mr. Douglas Kinnaird was, it seems, a 
foremost man in this matter ; and therefore 
the tragedian treated him also with an epistle 
on the subject. Here is the letter : — 
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" Do you think, Mr. Kinnaird, that ratified 

« 
engagements are to be broken, upon a word ? 

According to such principles, I should say, * I 
will not come to town for these two months ; 
but, knowing these affairs a little better than 
you do, I say I shall immediately come to 
London on the expiration of my Plymouth 
engagement; the 31st of August. Then I 
shall be compelled to give up situations that 
would have procured me hundreds. I have, 
with the just indignation of insulted talent, 
returned, to the Committee, Joseph Surface. 
I cannot conceive the Committee's intentions 
towards me, unless it is to destroy my repu- 
tation as an actor 9 and interest as a man. 
But, without disguise or subterfuge, I tell 
them — I'll be damned if they do either/' 

On the 16th of November, 1819, some of 
our hero's Scottish admirers presented him 
with " a sword of state," to be worn in the 
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tragedy of Macbeth. It was transmitted to our 
actor by Sir John Sinclair, and was accom- 
panied by a complimentary letter. The 
sword was, in Sir John's words, " of true 
Highland make, and ornamented with some 
of the most valuable precious stones that 
Scotland produces/' Kean acknowledged 
the present by a very grateful and proper 
letter* 

In the early part of the year 1820, Kean 
attempted the part of Coriolanus; and— it 
must be admitted — failed. He shortly after- 
wards revived Shakspeare's great tragedy of 
" Lear." And here we shall venture to waive 
entering into a discussion on the subject, in 
order that we may introduce a very eloquent 
piece of writing by Mr. Hazlitt. It appeared 
in the Old London Magazine, but (by some 
mistake, we suppose) was not reprinted in 

* See the Notes to this volume. 
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the volume wherein he collected most of his 
criticisms upon " The English Stage." 
— * w Into the bursts, and starts, and torrent of 
the passion in Othello," he says, " this excel- 
lent actor [Keari\ appeared to have flung 
himself completely. There was all the fitful 
fever of the blood, the jealous madness of the 
brain ; his heart seemed to bleed with anguish, 
while his tongue dropped broken, imperfect 
accents of woe ; but there is something (we 
don't know how) in the gigantic, outspread 
sorrows of Lear, that seems to elude his grasp, 
and baffle his attempts at comprehension. 
The passion in Othello pours along, so to 
speak, like a river, torments itself in restless 
eddies, or is hurled from its dizzy height, like 
a sounding cataract. That in Lear is more 
like a sea, swelling, chafing, raging, without 
bound, without hope, without beacon, or 
anchor. Torn from the hold of his affections 
and fixed purposes, he floats a mighty wreck 
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in the wild world of sorrows. Othello's 
causes of complaint are more distinct and 
pointed, and he has a desperate, a madden- 
ing remedy for them in his revenge. But 
Lear's injuries are without provocation, and 
admit of no alleviation or atonement. They 
are strange, bewildering, overwhelming : 
they wrench asunder, and stun the whole 
frame : they c accumulate horror on horror's 
head/ and yet leave the mind impotent of 
resources, cut off, proscribed, anathematised 
from the common hope of good to itself 
or ill to others — amazed at its own situa- 
tion, but unable to avert it, scarce daring 
to look at, or weep over it. The action of 
the mind, however, under this load of dis- 
abling circumstances, is brought out in the 
play in the most triumphant manner ; it stag- 
gers under them, but it does not yield. The 
character is cemented of human strength and 
human weaknesses (the firmer for the mix- 
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ture); abandoned of fortune, of nature, of 
reason, and without any energy of purpose, or 
power of action left, with the grounds of all 
hope and comfort failing under it, but sustained' 
reared to a majestic height out of the yawn- 
ing abyss, by the force of the affections, the 
imagination, and the cords of the human 
heart— it stands a proud monument in the 
gap of nature, over barbarous cruelty and 
filial ingratitude. We had thought that, 
Mr. Kean would take possession of this 
time-worn, venerable figure, ' that has out- 
lasted a thousand storms, a thousand winters,' 
and, like the gods of old, when their oracles, 
were about to speak, shake it with present 
inspiration :— that he would set up a living 
copy of it on the stage. But he failed, either 
from insurmountable difficulties, or from his 
own sense of the magnitude of the undertak- 
ing. There are pieces of ancient granite that 
turn the edge of. any modern chisel ; so, 
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perhaps, the genius of no living actor can 
be expected to cope with Lear* Mr. Kean 
chipped off a bit of the character here and 
there ; but he did not pierce the solid sub* 
stance, nor move the entire mass. Indeed, he 
did not go the right way about it. He was 
too violent at first, and too tame afterwards* 
He sunk from unmixed rage to mere dotage. 
Thus (to leave this general description, and 
come to particulars) he made the well-known 
curse a piece of downright rant. He ' tore it 
to tatters, to very rags,' and made it from 
beginning to end, an explosion of ungovern- 
able physical rage, without solemnity or 
elevation. Now, this should not certainly be 
spoken in a fit of drunken choler, without any 
'compunctious visitings of nature/ without 
anyrelentings of tenderness, as if it was a ra ere 
speech of hate, directed against a person to 
whom he had the most rooted and unalter- 
able aversion. The very bitterness of the 
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imprecations is prompted by, and turns upon 
an allusion to the fondest recollections : it is 
an excess of indignation, but that indignation 
from the depth of its source, conjures up the 
dearest images of love. It is from these that 
the burning cup of anguish overflows ; and the 
voice, in going over them, should falter, and 
be choked with other feelings besides anger. 
The curse in Lear should not be scolded, but 
be recited as a hymn to the Penates ! Lear 
is not a Timon. From the action and atti- 
tude into which Mr. Kean put himself 
to repeat this passage, we had augured a 
different result. He threw himself on his 
knees ; lifted up his arms, like withered 
stumps; threw his head quite back, and 
in that position, as if severed from all that 
held him to society, breathed a heart-struck- 
prayer, like a figure of a man obtruncated! 
— It was the only moment worthy of himself 
and of the character/ 5 
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The critic afterwards recals this opinion; 
in part, and admits that Kean was very great 
in the second act, where Lear seems absolutely 
stunned by the ingratitude of his children, 
and cries out in his bewildered manner — 

" I will do such things— 
What they are — I know not : but they shall be - 
The terrors of the earth," &c. 

s 

— Kean did not repeat the character of Lear 
very frequently, but fell back upon his old 
characters ; and when his engagement for the 
season terminated, he set sail for America. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

KEAN IN AMERICA — HIS RETURN TO ENGLAND — 
WORSHIPPING A RELIC — DE MONTFORT — KEAN 

AND YOUNG THE ISLE OF BUTE SECOND VISIT 

TO THE CONTINENT COX V. KEAN — *TS CONSE- 
QUENCES — HIS RETURN TO AMERICA. 

Kean's progress through the United States 
of America, was one continued march of 
triumph. Until the period of his quarrel 
with the people of Boston, in June, 1821, he 
had encountered nothing but respect and 
applause. The newspaper critics indeed 
differed a little as to his particular points of 
excellence, in the various parts which he 
undertook ; but the general verdict in favour 
of his acting was unanimous. The amount 
of money that he brought to the American 
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managers and to speculators in box-tickets 
must have been prodigious; for the play- 
houses were not only filled to the ceiling, but 
the tickets were put up to auction on the 
nights of his performance, and produced 
considerable sums of money beyond the 
ordinary price. The anxiety to witness his 
acting had, it seems, caused such a ferment 
amongst the citizens of New York, that the 
managers of the New York theatre put forth 
an announcement :— " To prevent the riotous 
scenes which have disturbed the peace of the 
town in the vicinity of the theatre, for several 
days and nights past, in efforts to forestal 
tickets, the managers have directed that the 
box-tickets of the whole lower tier, and 
fourteen of the second row next to the stage, 
shall be sold by public auction, the premiums 
for the choice to be appropriated to the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital." Upon the 
first day's auction, upwards of eighteen dollars 
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were paid for the choice of a single box, con- 
taining nine persons ; and on the second day's 
auction, the total sum paid for the choice of 
seats, for one night, amounted to four hundred 
dollars and fifty cents. Kean himself reaped 
a large and brilliant harvest. Money and 
fame poured in upon him whenever and 
wherever he appeared. He first showed 

* 

himself to the Americans at New York, in 
the character of Richard the Third. This 
was about November, 1820, and he continued 
in America, traversing all the northern pro- 
vinces of the Union, till about August, 1821: 
For once in his life, he was prudent enough 
to transmit money from time to time to 
Coutts and Co., his bankers, and thus to put 
a large portion of his earnings out of his own 
immediate power. This saving spirit unluckily 
continued for a brief period, for on his return 
to England he drew cheque after cheque, in 
his old fashion, and very speedily levelled his 
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mountain of American gold. It should be 
stated, that during his stay in the United 
States, he erected a monument over the grave 
of the once famous George Frederic Cooke, 
an actor to whom, in more points than one, 
our hero bore a very striking resemblance. 
It was in the course of performing this task 
of love, that he was enabled to obtain a very 
valuable relic, to which we shall presently 
advert more particularly. 

When we intimated that he was successful 
everywhere in America, we did not mean to 
exclude Boston ; for he was received there, 
on his first visit, with extraordinary enthu- 
siasm, drew large houses, " put money in his 
purse," and, in requital, acted for the benefit 
of the Boston charities. But his second visit 
to Boston was during the dull season of the 
year, at which time, finding the theatre 
almost wholly deserted, and in fact incom- 
petent to pay him anything for the. exertion 
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of his talents, he cut short (in the Gordian 
fashion) his engagement with the managers, 
and resolved to renounce Boston altogether, 
until a more generous season. This inflamed 
the people, and caused such a revulsion of 
feeling towards Kean, that upon one occasion 
the audience rose, with the intention, it is 
said, of committing some desperate outrage 
upon him. He escaped from the theatre in 
disguise, and was finally enabled to leave the 
city altogether, by the help of some rational 
persons, who admired his talents, and thought 
that there was some excuse for his seceding 
from an engagement, that appeared to have 
been made in utter ignorance of the periodical 
migrations of the Boston people. Kean 
himself, in a letter to the editor of the New 
York National Advocate, refers to this fact 
in very pithy and sarcastic terms *. 



* Several of the letters and addresses, explanatory of 
this transaction, will be found in the notes to the present 
volume. 
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As late as in May 1821, Kean wrote to a 
friend in London, stating that he intended to 
stay with the Americans " another twelve- 
month ; " but this resolution was afterwards 
abandoned, owing to the misunderstanding 
between him and the citizens of Boston ; for 
in September of the same year we find him 
once more in England. 

When Kean quitted America, he came away, 
as we have stated, richer by a huge quantity 
of Trans-atlantic gold, and a considerable 
increase of professional reputation. But this 
was not all. He had acquired something 
more, — a secret treasure. His money was 
transmitted to England ; his fame was noised 
about the world; but the new acquisition 
was hugged close to his heart, and revealed 
only to a chosen few. It was not Bokara 
gold, nor silks of Samarcand, nor shawls 
woven in Indian looms, nor precious wines 
of Shiraz or Tokay. It was not one of those 
imaginary sources of wealth, drawn from 
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stills and crucibles— the elixir of life— the 
philosopher's stone. It was not — but we 
disdain to trifle with the impatience of the 
reader, and, to say truth, we hate to have 
any Secrets from him. We therefore inform 
him, without more ado, that the secret 
treasure, the " unsunned gold" which rendered 
Kean, in his own dreams, richer than Croesus 
or the Emperor of Delhi or Cathay, was 
nothing less than — the illustrious toe-bone of 
the great George Frederic Cooke ! Let not 
the reader smile at this, or sneer at us, humble 
authors, as builders of a sorry jest. It is a fact 
indisputable that we are now recounting: 
we tell it in sober earnest. 

Cooke was buried in New York ; and 
when Kean was there, he visited what was 
supposed to be his grave. Being a great 
admirer of the dead tragedian, he caused his 
body to be taken up and removed to another 
place, and over the new grave he erected a 

K 2 
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monument, in honour of the actor's genius. 
In the transition, from the old grave to the 
new, Kean abstracted one of the toe-bones. 
It was a little black relic, and might have 
passed for a tobacco-stopper. Some persons 
even said," How do you know that this belonged 
to Cooke?" but the indignation of Kean at 
such scepticism, stifled all further questioning. 
He deposited the bone in his dressing-case, 
perfectly satisfied with its identity, locked it 
carefully up, and brought it to England. 

When he arrived here, the Drury Lane 
Company, rejoicing at the return of their 
" head/' resolved to meet and welcome him 
at some distance from London, and (by their 
presence) grace his entry into the metro- 
polis. Elliston, as the principal person of 
the company, led the procession. The actors 
followed, according to rank, and in due time 
arrived at Barnet. This was the place which 
Kean had appointed for receiving them. 
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They were all to breakfast there, and then to 
return, in the tragedian's train, to London. 
On encountering the great actor, they were 
about to welcome him, each after his own 
fashion, when he stopped them, with a serious 
air. " Before you say a word, my merry 
men," said he — " Behold ! Fall down, and 
kiss this relic ! This is the toe-bone of the 
greatest creature that ever walked the earth 
—of George Frederic Cooke. He was lying 
without a monument, till I put one over him. 
Come, down with you all, and kiss the bone ! " 
EUiston, between doubt and reverence, fell 
upon his knees and kissed the ridiculous 
relic. Another dropped down with difficulty; 
(" Our son was fat.") Then another came, 
and another; and thus actor after actor follow- 
ed, from the beginning to the end of the line, 
till all had performed the ceremony. They 
then sat down to breakfast, — " with what ap- 
petite" we cannot pretend to say* 



L 
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In an hour or two, the procession form- 
ed again, and, with Kean at its. head, took 
the road to London. Our hero, still a 
treasurer (of relics), although he had given 
up the post of master and treasurer to the 
Drury Lane Fund, led the way to his house 
in Clarges Street. Arrived there, the greater 
part of his brother actors left him, and Kean 
proceeded to the library. His first words 
were (to his wife), " I have brought Charles 
a fortune. I have brought something that 
the Directors of the British Museum would 
give ten thousand pounds for; but — they 
shan't have it/ 5 Mrs. Kean, lost in wonder, 
inquired what it was. " Look here ! " said 
he, producing it. " Here it is. Here is the 
toe-bone of the greatest man that ever lived 
— the illustrious George Frederic Cooke ! " 
With that he proceeded to deposit it gently on 
the mantel-piece, saying, in caution, " Now, 
observe — I put this on the mantel-piece ; but 
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let no one dare to touch it. You may all look 
at it, — at a distance ; but be sure that no one 
presumes to handle it." j 

Here it remaine^for several months. 
Occasionally, (to an intelligent visiter), 
he would explain the merits of the bone; 
but otherwise it was honoured only by his 
own single admiration. His wife detested 
the bone. The servants hated it. The 
maids were afraid of it. They thought 
(probably) that it would get up and act. 
But no one ventured to hazard the tragedian's 
displeasure by meddling with it. At last, 
— it was one dull evening, when Kean had 
been absent from home for several days, and 
his wife was tired of waiting and watching 
for him— the detestable toe-bone presented 
itself to her sight. A few bitter words 
escaped her. She felt inclined to commit pro- 
fanation on the relic, but contented herself 
with walking up and down, eyeing the 
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object of her husband's adoration with the 
most sincere disgust. She approached again; 
and finally seized the bone (protecting her 
fingers by a piece of paper), and 'canted' it 
without ceremony into the adjoining garden. 
This garden belonged to the Duke of Port- 
land, and contained a well, which was dry; 
and it was into this well that the illustrious 
bone descended. In an instant, the House of 
Portland was unconsciously richer, by ten 
thousand pounds, than it had been the hour 
before. The toe-bone was theirs ! Was, do 
we say ? Nay, it is theirs still, — up to this 
present writing. 

It may easily be supposed, that a deed of 
this sort could not have been perpetrated 
without important consequences. According- 
ly, Mrs. Kean soon began to experience some 
fearful alarms ; and these were not allayed by 
a thundering rap at the door, which announced 
the tragedian's return. The door was opened, 
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and he went straight into the library, — very 
drunk. Whenever he was drunk, he went 
to the toe for consolation. But now> — the 
toe was not there ! He rang the bell furi- 
ously. His wife answered the summons, 
when an inquiry (made in a terrible voice) 
met her at the door of the room : — " Have 
you seen Cooke's toe-bone ? " After a little 
pause, she said, " Cooke's toe-bone, my 
dear ? " — " Yes," returned he, sternly ; " why 
do you reiterate my words ? Cooke's toe-bone, 
I say." — " My dear," said his wife, submis- 
sively, " I'll go down and look for it, if you 
wish:" and she went accordingly. In the 
meantime, all the servants were called up 
(called out of their beds) to assist in the 
search. The search, as will be guessed, was 
fruitless. The tragedian waxed solemn. 
" Answer me," said he, " on your souls : — 
What has become of Cooke's toe-bone?" 
None of them knew. Each could disclaim 
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any participation in the robbery with a very 
safe conscience. He was satisfied as to their 
ignorance, and sent them out of the room ; 
and then, turning to his wife, he addressed her 
gravely and almost sadly, — " Mary, your son 
has lost his fortune. He was worth 10,000/. 
Now he is a beggar." It occurred to the cul- 
prit, that another trip to America would have 
enabled her husband to bring home even a foot 
of the great Cooke, instead of a toe-bone only ; 
but she did not hazard the observation. 

Notwithstanding the above anecdote — 
which the reader may rely on — we have not 
heard that our hero was ever limited to the 
embraces of a strait waistcoat, or put under 
the care of a committee. 

In December, 1821, Miss Joanna Baillie's 
play of "De Montfort" was produced at 
Drury-Lane Theatre. Kean of course acted 
the principal character; and, in order, we 
suppose, to invest it with sufficient gloom, 
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studied it by night in the church-yard at 
Hastings ! The tragedy, which possesses 
very great merit, failed in becoming popular, 
even when supported by John Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons (a host in herself) ; and it is, 
therefore, no reproach to Kean, that his per- 
formance was attended with no better success. 
Everybody seems to allow that he filled this 
character with great ability. The authoress 
herself complimented him highly on his act- 
ing, and the critics were almost unanimous 
in his favour. Mr. Campbell, in his Life of 
Mrs. Siddons, has referred to Kean's acting 
in this play. In addition to what he has 
there said, in the way of criticism, it may 
be stated, that the poet was at the time so 
enraptured with Kean's performance, that he 
made his acquaintance on the strength of it, 
and talked of writing a play, in order that 
Kean might represent his hero. 
As was to be expected, Kean occasionally 
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relaxed in his endeavours to please the 
public, and walked through his characters 
with great nonchalance. We ourselves— 
who have witnessed, with intense delight, 
his strenuous exertions in Othello and 
Richard — have also seen him perform the 
latter character so disgracefully* as to be 
hissed repeatedly in the course of the per- 
formance. It was in a fit season, therefore 
(December, 1822), that Mr. Young was in- 
vited to join the Drury-Lane Company, and 
act in concert with him. It roused Kean 
from his lethargy. He had been for many 
years without any competitor, and he had 
been steeped in luxuries of all sorts. When 
Mr. Young came, with the intention, as many 
supposed, of contesting the palm with him, 
Kean saw that something still remained, to be 
done. We ourselves do not think that there 
was anything like equality between the two ac- 
tors. Mr. Young was assuredly a gentleman of 
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pleasing manners, of a good presence, and 
powerful voice ; but he was confessedly a 
follower of the Kemble school. He did not 
originate a style, nor, as we think, improve 
one. Comparisons might possibly have been 
made between John Kemble and Kean, but 
not between our hero and a pupil of John 
Kemble, except to the disadvantage of the 
latter. There were, we believe, persons- 
sincere and intelligent persons, too — who 
preferred Mr. Young's style of acting to that 
of Kean. That is very possible ; for they 
might have preferred that particular manner 
or school of acting. But no one, we presume, 
could stretch his admiration so far, as to ven- 
ture into a comparison touching the respective 
talents of the two men. In Mr. Campbell's 
life of Mrs. Siddons, there is a letter from 
Mr. Young to the poet, referring evidently 
to Kean's pauses and other peculiarities. We 
are sorry for this. We think that the letter 
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is not in the best taste. Mr. Kean had his 
faults, (and one of them was the habit of 
pausing too long between his sentences, as 
everybody knows) ; but he had, at the same 
time, a genius decidedly original — great 
pathos — prodigious vigour ; and these quali- 
ties redeemed them. Mr. Young had his 
faults also : we almost forget his redeeming 
points. 

We are unable to state the precise time at 
which Kean became the tenant of a house, 
and a few acres of land, in the Isle of Bute. 
It was generally rumoured that Lord Bute 
had presented him with an estate there : but 
this was an error. His Lordship, so far from 
entertaining any such magnificent notions, 
received a very ample rent from Kean for the 
land which the actor occupied. We do not state 
this in reproach. There existed no necessity 
whatever for Lord Bute becoming a patron of 
the Muses or of the Drama, or for his giving 
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land to a person who was well able to pay for 
it* Kean rented about twenty acres of very 
sterile land in the island. The place was 
damp and forlorn ; there was no road to it, 
and no neighbourhood. Upon the strength 
of these recommendations, he resolved to 
build a house upon the ground. He accom- 
plished this at a considerable expense, fur- 
nished it, and made a new road to his new 
mansion. And here, in the year 1823, he 
retired, to refresh himself after the fatigues 
and squabbles of a London season. Tired 
of his triumphs in Richard and Othello ; 
tired of the Red House and the Coal Hole ; 
tired of his parasites, tired of his critics, — 
good, bad, and indifferent, — the tragedian 
threw himself into his carriage and four, and 
rolled merrily to his Bute retirement.. But 
he did not thoroughly enjoy it, we think. He 
affected to be enraptured now and then with 
the country ; but his habits were not pastoral. 
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Here is one of his letters to Mr. Phillips (at 
that time, and always — so long as he re- 
mained with him — his faithful friend and 
secretary)*. It is written, as he asserts, with 
" the snvffers ;" and the hard faint characters 
of the letter, corroborate his statement. 

Bute Island, Nov. 14th, 1823. 

" Dear Phillips, 

" Mrs. Kean wrote to Elliston on the 
8th, telling him that I had not above one 
week to live. All is well by my keeping away. 
Dam the Ganges, to prevent further overflow : 
send to hell the Prometheus that animated the 
statue : set fire to the Bun Row ; and then 
I will return— at any time very reluctantly— 

* Mr. Phillips's letters to Kean — some of which are 
before us— do him infinite credit. Judging of him by 
these documents (and they are no unfair test of his 
merits) we would not desire a better secretary. They 
show him to be intelligent, honest, prudent, and candid ; 
even to his own loss, 
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for this is the most beautiful place in the 
world. Write and send me play-bills every 
day. How was the box-plan for the 17th ? 
I can get another doctor's certificate if it is 
necessary. 

" Yours sincerely, 

" Edmund Kean. 
" P. S. Written with the snuffers." 

Mr. Phillips, it appears, urged him to 
return to town, and resume his station at Drury 
Lane ; but Kean had his reasons for remain- 
ing. His perpetual anxiety about play- 
bills shows that, however his body might be 
in Bute, his soul was still haunting the 
purlieus of Drury Lane. 

" Bute Island, ISth Nov. 1823. 

" Dear Phillips, 

" I thank you for your prompt atten- 
tion. I must differ with you, about my 
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coming to London. Fabius Maximus con- 
quered, not by fighting a powerful enemyy 
but by avoiding him. He weakened hi* 
resources, and saved the city of Rome. 

"I shall not move from this heavenly 
spot, till Caius Gracchus meets his fate, — till 
Weare's murderers are hung,— the Christmas 
pantomime over,— and a general stagnation 
in public excitement : and then — like a 
hawk I'll pounce upon my prey. Write and 
send bills, or those penny critiques, every 
day!!! 

u Yours most truly 
u Edmund Kean" 

We do not know (or recollect) enough 
of theatrical politics, to enable us to explain 
the meaning of our tragedian's classic allu- 
sions, in the foregoing letter. Whatever his 
disputes with managers may have been, he 
returned to town shortly after the foregoing 
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letter, for we find him at his old post, at 
Drury Lane, performing various new charac- 
ters, with various success. 

We have already intimated that it was not 
our intention to follow Kean through all his 
characters. Otherwise it would be necessary 
to advert particularly to Mr. Howard Payne's 
tragedy of " Brutus" (in which Kean obtained 
and deserved the most brilliant success) ; to the 
" Stranger" — " King John" — « Henry the 
Fourth and Eighth," (in one of which he 
was the Hotspur and in the other Wolsey) 
— "Jane Shore" — "Venice Preserved" (he 
was Jaffier) — " Massaniello," &c. &c., and 
also to Mr. Horace Twiss's very effective play 
of « The Carib Chief." 

In these and various other dramas, Kean 
continued to labour, year after year, with dif- 
ferent success. He had at intervals, however, 
as much relaxation as most men ; at least, 
if his amusements and enjoyments are entitled 
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to such a name. He worked hard, earned 
vast sums of money, and spent them to the 
last penny. With the exception of some 
gifts to poor actors (we do not know the 
amount), an annual wherry to the Thames 
watermen, and an allowance of 50/. to his 
mother, Mrs. Carey*— his earnings were con- 

* Mrs. Carey had a daughter (Phoebe Carey) and 
another son, Harry Darnley, an actor, who used to 
excite Kean*s wrath, by writing' letters to him com- 
mencing with " Dear Brother. " Darnley, we believe, 
is still living. 

We may as well take this opportunity of stating, that 
persons well acquainted with Kean, still maintain that 
Miss Tidswell was his mother: and they adduce as 
reasons, their likeness to each other (about the eyes 
especially), and the affection that subsisted between 
them: whereas, say they, there was neither love nor 
likeness between Kean and Mrs. Carey. If the fact be 
as is thus supposed, it seems singular that Miss Tidswell 
should always have disavowed the maternity ; and that 
Mrs. Carey should always have insisted on it ; and that 
Kean should have made a regular allowance to the 
latter (giving nothing to the former) up to the period of 
his death.' We have now before us a letter of Mrs. 
Carey, as recent as 1832, entitling herself his "mother,'' 
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sumed, for the most part, we believe, in 
matters of personal luxury. His travelling 
expenses were at all times very great (for 

i -- 1- — — ■ -?~~'~~~^^—~—^ 

and thanking him for her allowance, and also for some 
money which it appears, he had sent to her son Darnley. 
The following is a copy of it. We have taken no liberties 
with the original, except in amending the spelling. 

"Friday Sept. 7. [1832. 

" Dear Edmund, 

" I wrote to you the first of this month ; 
my quarter's money being due the 1st of September. 
As I hare had no answer I fear you did not get my 
letter. I am in great anxiety till it comes ; and being 
in ill health makes me feel more. If you can oblige me 
with two quarters — one due and one in advance — you 
will render me a very great service ; as I may be com- 
pelled to remove hastily from the lodging I am now in. 
I beg you will have the kindness to direct to Mr. 
' Cooper, Surgeon, Great Peter Street,— -for me, to the 
care of Mr. Cooper. 

" I saw Harry yesterday. His looks are mended 
since last I saw him. I thank God, that you have 
taken him and his poor chickens under your wing : and 
I hope you will hold it over them during the winter. 

"I think they have merit, which, cheered by your 
kindness, will show itself. 
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he always travelled with four horses)— his 
suppers and "treats" were very frequent, and 
sometimes upon an extensive scale — and, we 
suspect that he must have lost and given 
away large sums, when in a state of intoxica- 
tion. Indeed, he has more than once started 
up in the morning and said " Send to Coutts's 
instantly, and tell them not to pay any 
cheques this morning. I think that I remem- 
ber writing some last night,— but I forget 
what they were." Upon these occasions, the 
messenger regularly returned with " Messrs. 
Coutts and Co/s compliments, and are sorry 



" Mrs. Darnley is clever in Scotch and Irish charac- 
ters. 

" Your affectionate Mother, 

* € M. A. Carey. 

" I am in a strange state of health. Two days before 
I saw Harry, every one thought I could not live the 
night through. I am sorry that I live to trouble my 
dear child ; and yet I cannot wish to die.— Let me see 
you? 



99 
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to inform Mr. Kean that two or three cheques 
of 50/., or 100/., or 200/./' [as the case might 
be] "were paid soon after 9 o'clock this 
morning. 

His attachments to " the fair sex"— some 
of which might be innocent enough — were 
numerous. They occupied a good deal of 
his thoughts, and abstracted some of his 
money. It was a curious feature in these 
egaremens, that they all commenced with one 
love letter. He had a circular, in fact, which 
he despatched to the successive objects of his 
affection, and which, we must suppose, was 
couched in irresistible terms. The original 
has not been preserved ; and, indeed, were it 
in our possession, we should be cautious of 
promulgating a " Sesame* ' that has succeeded 
in opening so many female hearts. 

It is not a part of our purpose to enter 
into any detail of the tragedian's love affairs. 
It is better that they should rest in obscurity. 
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But his intercourse with Mrs. Cox, was a fact 
of such notoriety, and was connected so inti- 
mately with the downfal of his character and 
fortunes, that it cannot be altogether passed 
oven We shall, however, touch upon it as 
slightly as possible. 

Rumours had been for some time afloat, 
respecting some transaction in which Kean 
was implicated. Paragraphs, referring to a 
" celebrated tragedian," and to " the wife of 
a well-known alderman," and to " the gentle- 
men of the long robe," &c. gave rise to much 
speculation, for a time ; but at last, the news- 
papers soared out of mysteries into matter of 
fact, and stated plainly that proceedings were 
in contemplation, or had actually been com- 
menced, against Kean, at the suit of Mr. 
Alderman Cox. 

It was about this time, that Kean visited 
the Continent for the second time. He tra 
versed parts of France and Switzerland, and, 
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crossing the Great St. Bernard, set foot for 
the first and last time on the plains of Italy. 
His halt at the convent seems to have been 
as agreeable to the monks as to himself. He 
ate, drank, talked, laughed, and played upon 
the spinnet, to their prodigious satisfaction. 
They spoke of the delight which he gave 
them, to many subsequent travellers ; and he 
—charmed with their hospitality and good 
humour — inscribed on their book, that he 
had there passed " the happiest day of his 
life." It may here be mentioned, that Kean, 
when he travelled from place to place, was 
generally accompanied by his man Miller, 
and a multitude of books. Miller was fond 
of liquor (like his master), but he was not 
literary ; and therefore, all that he took note of 
was, whether the tragedian, on quitting each 
place of halting, had his proper complement 
of books. If they commenced the journey 
with fifty volumes, they were certain to have 

VOL. II. L 
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the full number when they returned home. 
But in regard to the individual books, that 
was another matter. The campaign opened, 
probably, with some serious works, — Gibbon 
and Hume — the Spectator and Adventurer — 
Locke on the Understanding, Shakspeare, a 
Bible, a Prayer Book, and a volume of 
Lectures on the Belles Lettres or Theology. 
Half of these would disappear in the course of 
their march, and, in the room of the deserters, 
Kean would discover recruits collected from 
almost every inn where he had slept. At 
one place he would find that be had gained 
the Racing Calendar ; at a second, the True 
History of Betty Careless ; at a third, three 
volumes of the Annual Register, and a squa- 
dron of the Gentleman's Magazine; — and 
so on. 

On his return homewards, by Paris, from 
his continental tour, Kean was once more 
greeted by Talma. He saw the great French 
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aetor in one or two of his parts ; but he did 
not stop long in Paris. The trial, in which 
he was so deeply concerned, was now ap- 
proaching, and he took his way towards 
England ; stopping one night, however, at 
Boulogne, to act for the benefit of Penley's 
company. Mr. Grattan, who encountered him 
at this period, states that he was (or seemed) 
quite confident of obtaining a verdict in his 
favour. 

At last, however, on the 17th of January, 
1825, the cause (Cox v. Kean) came on for 
trial. The reader, who may be curious on 
this subject, must refer to the evidence which 
was published, and adjust the merits or de- 
merits of the parties in his own way. A mass 
of correspondence was brought forward, and 
the crime proved ; and the result was, a ver- 
dict for 800/. against Edmund Kean. What 
secret defence or excuse he might have had, 
cannot now be known : but the consequences 

L 2 
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of the disclosure were almost fatal to his for- 
tunes. The people were exasperated against 
him in an extraordinary degree ; and, when 
he appeared on the Drury Lane boards, they 
would not allow him to be heard. At Edin- 
burgh they hooted him from the stage ; and, 
although he eventually succeeded in appeasing 
the London audiences, there was no thorough 
reconciliation between the parties. A few 
critics interfered in his behalf — Elliston (his 
manager) shook hands with him on the stage, 
and made a speech in his favour — and, at 
last, the tragedian himself obtained a hearing, 
and spoke as follows : — 

" If you expect from me a vindication of 
my private conduct, I fear I shall be unable 
to furnish one to your satisfaction: I stand 
before you as the representative of Shaks- 
peare's heroes.— (* No doubt/ 'hear him/ and 
expressions of disapprobation.)— The errors I 
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have committed have been scanned by a 
public tribunal. — (Considerable interruption.) 
In that investigation feelings of delicacy pre- 
vented the disclosure of circumstances which 
might have changed the complexion of the 
case. — (Renewed interruption.) — This pro- 
ceeded from feelings for others, not for myself. 
(' Bravo !')— It appears that I stand before 
you, Ladies and Gentlemen, at this moment, 
a professional victim. I apprehend that this 
is not done by your verdict. If it is done by 
a hostile Press, I shall endeavour to withstand 
it — if it is your verdict, I shall bow to your 
decision, remember with gratitude your former 
favours, and leave you." 

Upon the conclusion of this speech, Kean 
bowed repeatedly, and was finally led off the 
stage by Elliston ; leaving the audience paci- 
fied, if not altogether satisfied, by his address. 
In the course of time, he regained, in some 
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degree, the ear of the public ; but he failed in 
reinstating himself in his old position ; and, 
he, therefore, gladly accepted an engagement 
to pay a second visit to America. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AN ALTERED MAN A YOUNG ACTOR — A NIGHT 

EXCURSION — QUARRELS BETWEEN A FATHER AND 
HIS SON — KEAN'S DECLINE — HIS LAST PERFORM- 
ANCE — RECONCILIATION WITH HIS FAMILY — HIS 
ILLNESS AND DEATH. 

After a stay of two seasons in the United 
States, Kean returned once more to his native 
country. During his absence *, he had ac- 
quired considerable sums of money. His 
offences had had time to sink into oblivion. 

* It was during this visit to America, that Kean was 
elected chief of a tribe of Huron Indians, by the name 
of Alantenouidet. He rejoiced in this character ; and in 
order to vindicate his title to it, he rode a wild horse, 
drank ram, and disfigured himself with paint and the 
skins of beasts, till his European pretensions were alto- 
gether lost sight of. 
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The public had grown less moral, or more 
charitable ; and his friends and admirers had 
employed themselves with effect, in smoothing 
the way for his favourable reception. But 
the spirit that shone out formerly, and lighted 
up with its terrible fires, the tyranny of 
Richard, and the jealous madness of " The 
Moor/ 9 was now almost extinct. "Repu- 
tation, Iago, reputation," — had been the 
object of the actor's worship, far beyond what 
he himself had known. His vanity had been 
fed by popular applause. The public favour 
had been the step on which his ambition had 
mounted ; and now— all this was gone. He 
returned an altered (but not a wiser) man. 
Disgrace had driven its iron into his soul. 
Excesses of all sorts had shaken and wasted 
him ; and he, who once could throw a som- 
merset with any posture-master at Astley's, 
and who actually had " fought a good fight " 
with an opponent of the Gas-man, was scarcely 
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able now to go through the common labour 
of a play. 

In keeping with this infirmity of his body, 
were the infirmities of his mind. He lost 
his memory; and grew suspicious, sullen, 
vindictive, and, even in money matters, 
illiberal. The expenses of his son, who was 
at Eton, (they were merely the ordinary 
school expenses,) troubled him: the small 
allowance of 2001. per annum to his wife was 
a source of disquiet. Yet he was, at this 
time, in the receipt of several thousand pounds 
a year, and was profuse in his personal 
expenses. He could still act his old parts, 
but he was unable to master a new one. 
He forgot the words almost as soon as he 
acquired them. His old acquaintance, Mr. 
Grattan, wrote a play expressly for him, — 
Ben Nanr. He accepted it with alacrity ; 
studied it ; and deceived himself (and the 
author) into a notion of his being perfect in 

l3 
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it : but on the first night of its representation, 
he drew down damnation upon it, by his own 
single and unsupported imbecility *. 

To add to his annoyances, his son had 
already began to show some talent for the 
stage. A rational person, in Kean's situation, 
would perhaps have been pleased with this. 
But he was resolved, he said, to be the first 
and last tragedian of the name of Kean. 

We must here retrace our steps a little ; 
and recall a circumstance that happened 
previously to Kean's second expedition to 
America. — One night, when the boy Charles 
had been exhibiting before his mother, and 
stirring up her maternal pride by the merits 
of his acting, Kean suddenly returned home. 
His brow was very moody. He had been 
playing Richard, and had come home in 



* Mr. Grattan's account of this matter, which is 
very curious and graphic, will be found in the Notes to 
this Volume. 
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part of the Crook-back's dress. The " trunks" 
were still on him, the wig, and part of the 
paint : the rest had been rubbed off with a 
rough towel. He rang the bell, called for 
brandy and water, and threw himself at full 
length on the sofa. To soothe the angry 
spirit, and to excite a little admiration, per- 
haps, for the boy, Mrs. Kean said : " Do you 
know that Charles can act ? and, really, very 
well." " Indeed ! " — was the tragedian's 
answer: —the tone was a little sarcastic. 
" Yes," returned the mother, " he can ; and 
you shall see him. ,, And, accordingly,^ 
Charles began. His acting was, we are told, 
very clever ; but it did not provoke a word 
from his father. He continued to lie on the 
sofa : he looked at the boy,— listened, — and, 
when all was over, said : " There — that will 
do very well. Go along ! Good night. It 
is time to go to bed. No more—a— acting, 
Charles." 
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When the boy had retired, Kean broke 
out :— « That boy will be an actor, if he 
tries ; and if he should" added he with an 
emphasis, " I'll cut his throat !" Mrs. Kean 
interfered — remonstrated — talked of other 
things — and tried different methods of allay- 
ing his agitation. The tragedian, however, 
continued drinking his brandy and water — 
glass after glass— stronger and stronger* He 
muttered — he swore — " The name of Kean 
shall die with me. It shall be buried in my 
coffin." At last,— after various palliatives, he 
became more composed, and Mrs. Kean 
retired to her bed-room; leaving the per- 
turbed spirit, as she supposed, quiet for the 
night. But the fates had ordered other- 
wise. For, after the lapse of an hour, as 
she says, " a great thumping in the house " 
saluted her ears. She got up, in some alarm, 
and inquired the cause. A servant (Miller, 
we believe, the book collector) answered, that 
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he had been ordered to get ready his master's 
clothes, for that he was u going out." This 
was about three o'clock in the morning. A 
hackney coach was sent for, and duly 
arrived ; and into it were put the trage- 
dian's portmanteau, some of his books, 
a bottle of brandy, his pistols, and two 
lighted candles (one in each pocket of the 
coach). He himself, ready to get in, seized 
his little spaniel (Portia) by the neck, and, 
in the spirit of Shylock, threw her into the 
coach. He then followed in praprid persond, 
telling his man to mount the box. " And 
where shall we drive to, sir?" asked the 
man. " To hell ! " was the master's answer. 
" Very well, sir," answered the servitor, and 
gave directions accordingly. The coachman, 
however, proceeded to the Thames instead of 
to the Styx, and stopped at Waterloo Bridge 
for further orders. " I'll get out here," said 
Kean. w Wait both of you till I return. I 
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shall be back in five minutes." They waited 
accordingly the five minutes — fifty minutes ; 
they waited all night — in vain ! The trage- 
dian did not return. But when the grey 
dawn began to warm into absolute day, the 
coach, the brandy, and the books, Portia and 
the pistols, and the rest of the lumber, live 
and dead, were duly taken back to " the place 
from whence they came ;" and the coachman 
concluded his labours by demanding, with 
the air of a person privy to an important 
mystery, a guinea for his fare ! Thus ended 
one of our hero's many farces of "Much 
Ado about Nothing ;" and thus began his— 
what shall we call it — hostility ? — to his 
son. It is not to be imagined, of course, 
that Kean was jealous of his son's acting; 
but simply, that it seemed to thwart a desire 
of his own, that the boy should never addict 
himself to the stage. 
* Things, however, did not always terminate 
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in farce: they sometimes took the tone of 
tragedy. The " acting " of Charles was 
remembered ever afterwards. The son, 
indeed, did not repeat his performances, 
nor did he manifest any intention of going 
upon the stage ; but when differences arose 
(about the time of the Cox trial} between his 
parents, he "clave" to his mother, as the 
injured party, and as his best and tenderest 
friend. Kean — although no disrespect was ever 
shown towards him by his son,— although (as 
we have said) that son showed no wilfulness 
towards the stage,— and although his own 
income was competent to maintain his family 
sumptuously, — estranged himself from the 
mother and the child. And when Mr. 
Calcraft proposed obtaining for Charles 
Kean a cadetship to India, his father re- 
solved that he should go. At this period, 
Kean had separated himself from his wife, 
who lived on an allowance of 200/. per 
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annum, in Rider Street, St. James's. Charles 
Kean was at school. But the offer of the 
cadetship induced Mrs. Kean (then very ill, 
and menaced with the loss of her annuity) 
to require his presence in town. He came 
accordingly, and touched by her distress at 
the prospect of losing him, took her objec- 
tions into consideration. Kean himself, at 
the first offer, decided that his son should 
accept the cadetship; but the son, having 
some of the same resolute metal which his 
father possessed, and a little more prudence, 
made up his mind to refuse Mr. Calcraft's 
offer, unless Kean would promise to settle 
300/. per annum on his mother for three years. 
w If my father will do this," said he to Mr. 
Calcraft, " I will go ; but I will not leave 
my mother sick and helpless, as she uow is, 
without some assurance of support." Kean 

refused to accede to this proposal, and imme- 

# 

diately threw his son penniless upon the world ; 
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stating that he had rejected an eligible offer, 
and that he must now provide for himself. 

Now, when it is considered that the boy 
was only sixteen years old ; that he had been, 
thus far, tenderly brought up ; that he had 
been educated in the idea of possessing a 
large fortune (for this his father at all times 
impressed upon him); that he was utterly 
incompetent to follow any trade or profes- 
sion ; and that his only offence was seeking 
to make sure (for his own mother) a little 
stipend that was then very precarious; it 
must be admitted, we think, that his destiny 
was a hard one. 

On Charles Kean's refusal, his father sent 
for him to the Hummums, where he was 
then staying. " You are aware," said he, 
coldly, " that, in refusing this eadetehip, 
you give me up?" [This to a school-boy 
of sixteen years of age !] " I am $onj for 
it, sir," was the reply, " but I can't think 
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that you are so angry as you say." C€ Well," 
returned the father, " I'll send you hack to 
Eton until the end of this half-year, and 
then — you must shift for yourself." And 
he did. For, after that " half-year," Kean 
never allowed sixpence to his son for his 
support. In this emergency, the boy— bewil- 
dered and without money— consulted the few 
friends he had, and finally, by their advice, 
and in order to procure bread, threw himself 
upon the stage. — Floeeat ! 

Years passed on, and, with the exception 
of one or two casual encounter? at provincial 
theatres, the father and the son never met. 
The one went on, from season to season, reap- 
ing his golden harvest ; the other also went on, 
struggling for a pittance ; subjected to seVere 
strictures and unjust comparisons ; and endur- 
ing reproaches, as having (from mere wilful- 
ness and disobedience) flown into the face of 
his father and rejected Iris affectionate counsel. 
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But it is needless to linger in this part of 
our history. If the conduct of Kean ever 
excited harsh feelings or rebellious thoughts, 
in the mind of his child, Death, the great 
conqueror, has quelled them. 

We have now arrived at that period of our 
hero's 43tory, where there is little, save what is 
painful, to speak of. We will hasten, there- 
fore, to its conclusion. 

Kean never recovered his strength or spirits 
after the unhappy trial. Had his health 
served him, indeed, he would probably have 
thought poorly enough of the moral indigna- 
tion of a people, who rejected him for the same 
fault that induced them afterwards to take a 
pretty actress to their hearts ; but, as it was, 
his disgrace drove him to the bottle (always 
too much his friend) for solace, and his physi- 
cal and mental qualifications began evidently 
and rapidly to decline. He tried temperance 
(by fits), country air, and, eventually became 
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proprietor of the Richmond theatre, and 
made that village his place of residence. 

It was evident to all persons that he was 
sinking. He might have weathered the 
storm considerably longer, without doubt, 
had he husbanded his strength; but his 
profusion required money for its support, 
and the habits of a life of excitement could 
not easily be laid aside. He continued to 
act, therefore, and acting produced exhaustion ; 
and exhaustion was remedied by drinking. 
He went through his parts with difficulty. 
His limbs possessed no longer their elas- 
ticity. His spirits were depressed ; and 
he had lost every thing but the old enthu- 
siasm for his art, which raised him from 
the humblest condition, to the summit of 
(histrionic) renown. At a time when some 
of the public prints were jesting as to his 
infirmities (supposing them to be fictitious), 
we ourselves can testify to their reality. It 
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must bave been nearly two years previous to 
his death, when we went behind the scenes 
of Covent Garden Theatre, He was playing 
Richard the Third. No one, in front of the 
curtain, perceived any diminution in his 
vigour. But behind ! There was the last of 
the Plantagenets, sitting at one of the side- 
scenes, panting, flushed, and bent almost 
double by exhaustion. A servant stood by 
his chair, with a goblet of brandy-and-water 
(evidently very strong) in his hand. It had lost 
some of its heat, and the tragedian impatiently 
ordered another to be brought, " stronger, 
and very hot." In a minute afterwards, the 
call-boy required his presence on the stage, 
and there he was accordingly, apparently as 
vigorous and active as ever, and bringing 
down from boxes and galleries repeated 
acclamations. The scene terminated, and 
we saw him again a drooping, panting, and 
exhausted man. 
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We shall pass over some circumstances that 
occurred during his residence at Richmond 
(where he was the dupe of a sordid and artful 
woman, and suffered accordingly), and come 
at once to his last performance of Othello. 

It appears that Kean and his son had been 
reconciled, by the interference of a friend who 
wished well to both, and that they had acted 
together occasionally in country theatres. 
They never, however, played together before 
a London audience, until that memorable 
night, when the great tragedian, — struggling 
still for another triumph, — was finally borne 
away exhausted from the stage. Mr. Charles 
Kean, having returned from America (where 
he had been sojourning for two or three years) 
in February, 1833, Laporte, then manager of 
the Covent Garden theatre, wisely thought 
that the appearance of the father and son, in 
conjunction, was likely to attract money to 
his almost empty treasury. He accordingly 
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made engagements with them, and it was 
agreed that they should come out in 
" Othello," Charles representing Iago, and 
Kean, as usual, filling the part of the Moor. 

There was no rehearsal, nor any arrange- 
ment between them as to the mode of play ; 
but when the son arrived at the theatre in the 
evening, he was told that his father desired 
to see him. He went accordingly to his 
dressing-room, and found him shivering and 
exceedingly weak. " I am very ill," said he ; 
" I am afraid that I shall not be able to 
act." Mr. Charles Kemble, who was present, 
cheered him up : but to provide against the 
worst, a servant was desired to air a dress, 
(such as Othello wears), in order that Mr. 
Warde might take up the part, in case Kean 
should actually break down, before the con- 
clusion of the play. The play commenced. 
After the first scene, Kean observed, " Charles 
is getting on to night, — He's acting very 
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well. I suppose that's because he is acting 
with me." He himself was very feeble. 
He was, however, persuaded to proceed, 
and brandy-and-water was administered to 
him as usual. By this help, he went 
on pretty well till the commencement of 
the third act ; but, before the drop curtain 
rose, he said to his son, " Mind, Charles, 
that you keep before me. Don't get be- 
hind me, in this act. I don't know that I 
shall be able to kneel ; but if I do, be sure 
that you lift me up." Still, he pursued 
his way, without faltering. He went off 
with Desdemona ; and no one observed any 
change. But on entering, where he says, 
" What 1 false to me," &c, he was scarcely 
able to walk across the stage. He held 
up, however, until the celebrated "fare- 
well," which he uttered with all his former 
pathos, but on concluding it, — after making 
one or two feeble steps towards his son (who 
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took care to be near him) and attempting 
the speech "Villain, be sure," &c, — his 
head sank on his son's shoulder, and the 
tragedian's acting was at an end. He was able 
to groan out a few words, in Charles's ear— - 
"I am dying — speak to them for me;" 
after which (the audience refusing, in kind- 
ness, to hear any apology), he was borne 
from the stage. His son, assisted by other 
persons, carried him to his dressing-room, 
and laid him on the sofa. He was as cold 
as ice ; his pulse was scarcely perceptible 
and he was unconscious of all that was going 
on around him. In this state, he remained 
some time, when the remedies which were 
applied having restored him to his senses, 
he was taken to "The Wrekin" tavern, 
near the theatre, and Messrs. Carpue and 
Duchez (the surgeons) were sent for. 

From "The Wrekin 1 ' he was, after a 
week's stay, removed to Richmond, still very 
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weak and ill, but without any apprehensions 
being entertained of immediate danger. At 

* 

Richmond, he continued to improve a 
little in health, and was even enabled to 
go out in his carriage. One day, however, 
having stayed out longer than usual, (he 
had been to visit Miss Tidswell) and the 
weather being unusually cold, he came home 
exceedingly ill. He said that he had got his 
death-blow; asked for brandy, which he drank, 
(saying, however, that it made him colder), — 
and went to bed. This was the last time 
that he left his house. He grew gradually 
worse ; reviving at times, however, sufficiently 
to speak of old times, and to talk on the 
subject of acting. In one of these intervals, 
he wrote the following letter to his wife :— 

r 

" ThursdayJ 

"My dear Mary, 

"Let Us be no longer fools. Come 
home. Forget and forgive! If I have erred, it 
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was my head, not my heart, and most severely 
have I suffered for it. My future life shall 
be employed in contributing to your happi- 
ness ; and you, I trust, will return that feel- 
ing, by a total obliteration of the past. 

" Your wild, 
" But really affectionate husband, 
44 Edmund Kean. 

" Theatre Royal, 
Richmond" 

Mrs. Kean answered this appeal by pro- 
ceeding at once to Richmond. She saw her 
husband once more, after seven years of 
estrangement, and the most complete for- 
giveness and reconciliation followed. She 
went again to him repeatedly, and the best 
understanding prevailed between them. All 
this was the work of their son. 

Kean was now in the most alarming state. 
His strength (except when raised, for a short 
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time, by powerful stimulants,) was almost' 
gone. He refused all food: and the small 
portions which he unconsciously took, and 
which consisted of glazed beef and the strong 
juices of meats, were administered as medi- 
cine. Under this idea, he was prevailed upon 
to take a little sustenance. He drank brandy : 
sometimes he would drink too much, and 
then he grew half delirious : and at others, 
when he abstained from it altogether, an 
apathy seemed to overspread his faculties, 
such as often precedes death. 

In his better intervals, however (for he had 
a few), his mind still recurred to the subject 
of acting and actors ; and he remembered — 
not without pleasure — his former triumphs. 
With his bed always covered with books — 
Shakspeare, Gibbon, Rollin, an Atlas, &c. 
and (under the others) his Bible and a 
Missal — he would still turn back to the 
stage, and show his son how Garrick and 
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Barry had acted Lear. (Sir George Beau* 
xnont had formerly explained their manner 
t>f playing to him.) And then he would give, 
in his own fashion, that tenderest of all 
tender passages : " Pray do not mock me," 
&c., where Lear, awakening from his mad* 
Hess, recognises at last his true Cordelia. 
Nothing could exceed the effect of this, 
recited as it was under such circumstances. 
This, it may be said, was the last act of the 
actor's life. He grew rapidly worse ; although 
he had his ebbs and flows, and was tenacious 
of life, to the end. At one time, he was 
given over: his pulse announced speedy 
death ; but he rallied a little, drank brandy, 
and (in the absence of those who watched 
him) crawled out of bed, covered himself 
with a racoon's skin, and, by some extra- 
ordinary efforts, dragged himself into the 
next room. He was found there, drinking 
and attempting to smoke a cigar, and was 
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prevailed upon to return to his bed, from 
which he never afterwards arose. During 
the last hours of his existence he was almost 
insensible ; and on the fifteenth day of May, 
1833, he quitted " the stage" of life without 
consciousness or pain. 

Thus died Edmund Kean — an actor of great 
original genius. Of his faults we have spoken 
sufficiently in the course of this narrative: 
let us here, briefly, recapitulate his merits. 
As a tragedian, he was decidedly of the very 
first order. He possessed vigour, pathos, sar- 
casm, and the power of communicating terror 
in the highest degree. He was (notwith- 
standing the disadvantages of his figure) very 
gr-ctfbl ; »d Ma taMrt, to «xp re »tag * I 
the passions has never been approached, within i 
our recollection. That he was too abrupt, 
and occasionally exhibited the bright points 
of a character instead of the whole, may "be 
admitted ; but even this reproach does not 
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apply to his Richard the Third, to his Shy- 
lock, to his Sir Giles Overreach, nor (above 
all) to his Othello. Whoever has heard 
his passionate interrogatories in Shylock ; or # 
witnessed his remorse (or relenting) towards 
Ophelia, in Hamlet ; or his battle in Richard ; 
the last, scene of his Sir Giles ; or the third 
act of his Othello, will not easily forget him. 
The touching tenderness which he threw into 
the character of the Moor still rings in our 
ears. His utterance of one line — - 

" O, Desdemona! away — away — away!" 

was never surely surpassed. It had in it all 
that belongs to love, to grief, to pity. The 
very Spirit of love, weeping its injuries, and 
not more than half reproachful, seemed to 
hover over him. His words sunk, by gentle 
gradations, from reproof into compassion ; 
from coippassion into a faint, tender, and 
and indistinct sound ; which itself gradually 
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expired, like the sound of a melancholy 
echo. 

,s a man, Kean, with all his faults, pos- 
sessed some redeeming points. He had an 
independent spirit : (" He was proud, in his 
way.") He gave away large sums of money, 
to his fellow-actors in distress. He exerted 
himself for charities. He stood up for the 
cause of his profession. If his faults be 
retorted upon us, we may reply that his 
unchecked childhood was of itself sufficient 
to extenuate many errors ; that years of 
jgmUj^mlt suffering should also be taken 
into the account, in his favour; and that 
the sudden and almost unparalleled fortune 
that met him, and lifted him, in a moment, 
from obscurity and want to the very summit 
of prosperity and fame, was such as scarcely 
any man, with the common weakness of 
humanity, could have encountered, without 
rendering himself liable to some little reproach. 
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Note A. (p. 35.) % 

. The following account of Kean's first appearance is 
extracted from a Paper in the New Monthly Magazine 
for May 1834, written, we believe, by Mr. Leman Rede* 
His statement differs little in effect from our own ; but 
it is very pleasantly given, and we do not think that we 
should do well were we to withhold it from the reader. 

" Though, only the day previous to his appearance, 
he had received a letter from his theatrical friends ad- 
vising him against his rash attempt — though Mr. Knight 
had volunteered his opinion that ' Mr. Kean had better 
pass his evenings in the front, trying to improve himself 
by witnessing the performance of good actors' — though 
Mr. Rae had passed him in the hall without recognising 
him — though the committee had said ' he could not da' 
•—though a certain set of underlings had christened him, 
in their jocularity, * Mr. Arnold's hard-bargain,' Kean 
was not actually dispirited : stung in heart and mind he 
certainly was ; but the night before his appearance he 
said, ( Let me once set my foot before the float (%• e. the 
stage-lights), and I'll let them see what I am.' In fact, 
he had one great attribute of genius — its irrepressibility : 
all real and all imagined slights (and he was always too 
Apt to imagine the existence of neglect towards him) 

M 3 
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only confirmed bis resolution ; be did not come there 
merely to appear, he came there to succeed ; he relied on 
his own powers and on the public judgment, and the 
little, submissive, meek, and frightened man that had 
rehearsed Shylock was wholly lost when he assumed the 
gaberdine and beard. Very little interest appeared to be 
excited in the theatre ; at the call of * last music,' t. e. the 
commencement of the overture, the first peeper through 
the curtain announced the fact of its being a 'shy 
domus,' which was replied to by ' What did you expect ? 
there'll .be nothing till half-price;' intimating that the 
pantomime might attract, but the new tragedian would 
not. On went Rae as Bassanio, in an especial ill- 
humour, and the early scenes of the play were alto- 
gether enacted with a listless and careless spirit. At 
last, the prompter gave the word ' No. 3' to the call-boy, 
and he went to the green-room to call Shylock to his 
duty; but Shylock was not in the green-room, and 
hadn't been there : the boy went up to the dressing-room 
that had been allotted to the ' hew gentleman* — he was 
not there. . Somewhat alarmed at this irregularity, the 
call-boy was hurrying back to report the fact, when he 
saw Shylock standing ready at the place at which he was 
to make his entrance ; as in duty bound, the young 
functionary said 'You're called, Sir.' 'Thank you,' 
was the reply ; and those were the only words (save 
those of Sbakspeare) that Kean uttered that night, until 
the end of the fourth act, Shylock's last scene* Stage- 
fright (which has been compared to sea-sickness) he 
certainly did not suffer from ; he dreaded the green-room 
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more than a thousand audiences ; the pent-up hopes of 
years were now too near fulfilment for him to know the 
* taste of fear.' Scene 3rd, Act I. — Shylock and Bas- 
sanio entered ; his reception was cordial, not rapturous ; 
he acknowledged it rather slightly, and began: the 
wings (t. e. stage entrances) were not over-crowded, 
though it is common for the actors to come to see a new 
one's first scene; however, 'come one, come all,' — it 
mattered little then ; « he had got his foot to the float.' 
Kean began to bestir himself the instant Bassanio left 
the stage ; the scene went well, and as the act fell, a 
comedian who had been looking on went into the green- 
room — a comedian who is himself, in his peculiar walk, 
an admirable actor — and addressing some one who had 
just entered, said, 'I say I he's got a black wig and 
beard j did you ever see Shylock in a black wig ? ' 
This is not quoted as an instance of ill-nature, for it was 
not said in that spirit, but as a proof of what a slight 
impression had been made on the mind of the actor in 
question by the new tragedian. Shylock does not re- 
appear until Scene 4 in the second act ; and, of course, 
it was expected Kean would have gone into the green- 
room. Hollow as the professions might have been, had 
he done so he would there have been congratulated on 
his success ; for badly as the actors of the theatre royal, 
Drury-lane, might be suspected of wishing towards the 
interloper, they would not have been wanting in such 
an outward mark of decency ; but Kean prowled about 
behind the scenes, didn't require the attention of the 
call-boy, but was at his post when wanted. In his 
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speech to Jessica (Mrs. Bland) he was much applauded, 
and the audience had become extremely attentive, 
which was particularly shown by their approbation at hi? 
exit in this scene, when their plaudits must be consi- 
dered rather as a sign of their general satisfaction than 
as extorted by his delivery of 

* Safe bind, safe find,— 
A proverb never stale in thrifty mind.' 

" Act III. commenced, Bassanio, Antonio, and Gra* 
tiano, and, in fact, all the characters save Shylock, 
Tubal, Salarino, and Salanio, were quietly seated in the 
green-room, when the dread rumble of reiterated plaudits 
burst on their ears — ' Again ! again ! ! What could it 
be ? ' not i Wlko could it be ? ' for of that there was now 
no doubt. The green-room was cleared in an instant, 
and every character was at the wing to look at * the 
little man in the black wig,* who was raging like a lion 
in the great scene with Tubal : the applause was, consi- 
dering the scanty number of the audience, prodigious ; 
as Oxberry very drolly said, * How the devil so few of 
them kicked up such a row was marvellous ! ' At the 
end of this scene Kean ran up stairs to the room where 
he had dressed to avoid his congratulators, and in the 
deep recesses of his own proud heart bury his joys. It 
appeared to those who were unused to Kean's enun- 
ciation, that he had become hoarse from exertion, but in 
fact he was never in better voice. However, after him 
went Messrs. Raymond and Arnold, one bearing negus 
and the other oranges ; and believe me, ( my pensive pub- 
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lie,' the fact of those great functionaries having done this 
proves that the impression he had made was by no means 
a slight one. The trial scene (though highly applauded) 
was rather an anti-climax in effect: such, in fact, it 
always was, for his scene with Salanio and Tubal was so 
overwhelming, that nothing could exceed it. Shy* 
lock ends in the fourth act, and before the play was over, 
Kean had left the theatre." 

The following observations occur in the same paper. 
We copy them at the risk of their being thought out of 
place in this present note. 

" When the author of ( Childe Harold ' said he had 
been compared to Kean, he was perhaps unaware of the 
fact that Kean in many things aped him : unless, indeed, 
which is most probably the fact, they had the common 
nature of men who possess great powers, but not great 
souls, and who, acting continually on immediate im- 
pulses, and ever mystifying their motives to the million, 
present a mass of incongruities, and, however they may 
profess the contrary, inwardly rejoice in doing so. 
Byron and Kean equally mistook notoriety for fame ; 
they were neither of them so anxious to win the wise 
as to sway the many ; in their ambition to be mob- 
leaders they were, in fact, mob-led ; they pandered to 
the taste they wished to govern ; and whilst, in the 
aggregate, they succumbed to the opinions of the vulgar, 
they would occasionally diverge in detail, merely to 
show their independence of spirit. Kean cared less for 
delineating human nature than he did for making a 
point tell; and never asked what sort of a character he 
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was to represent, but what sort of a part he was to play 
— not what individual he should delineate, but what 
effects he should produce. King Lear was to him only 
an admirable medium of obtaining applause, and valued 
in proportion to that applause. He is reported to have 
said (during the illness of George II L, when that play 
was interdicted) that the public had never seen what he 
could do, nor would they, until they saw him over the 
dead body of Cordelia. Yet, when the accession of 
George IV. enabled him to appear as Lear, he was 
content to play it according to Nahum Tate's version. 
Some years afterwards, when Hazlitt's essays, and 
Hazlitt's advice and remonstrance had aroused him, he 
persuaded the Drury-lane management to restore the 
fifth act of Sbak8peare ; it was thus played a few nights, 
but the effect (!) was not equal to his expectations, and 
he relinquished Sbakspeare, and resumed Tate's tragedy. 
Had he really thought of the divine bard's drama as 
* the sacred page he was to expound ' (his own powerful 
expression), and not as a means by which he should 
gain ephemeral applause, he would have insisted on the 
restoration of every line of that matchless and wonder- 
ful tragedy ; above all, he would have made it a sine 
qud non that the part of the Fool should be restored ; 
but no, that might mar, could not aid, the individual 
effects to be produced by Kean in King Lear. Alas ! 
alas! from Garrick to Kemble, and from Cooke to 
Kean, the same story. Your mere actor has no care for 
the fame of author, living or dead. Garrick had a 
volume of Shakspeare buried with him — Garrick, who 
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had countenanced mutilations in all his acting dramas 
that will remain as monuments of his ignorance and 
chicanery, when all recollections of the excellence of the 
actor have faded." 

Note B. (p. 134.) 

The Cup presented to Kean was made after the 
celebrated Warwick Vase. The following is the news- 
paper account of the transaction : — 

" Yesterday Mr. Kean received from the hands of 
Mr. Palmer (the father of the Drury-Lane Stage), 
the magnificent Cup, which the Committee and the 
performers awarded him for his admirable performance 
of Sir Giles Overreach. The ceremony took place at 
two o'clock, on the Stage. After reading the names of 
the donors and the subscribers, viz. :— 

" The Right Hon. Lord Byron, Hon. Douglas Kin- 
naird, Hon. G. Lambe, S. Davies, Esq., Chandos Leigh, 
Esq., Messrs. Pope, Oxberry, Palmer, Dibdin, Rae, 
Wewitzer, Harley, Knight, Powell, Braham, Pyne, 
Hughes, Wyatt, G. Smith, Peake : Madame Storace, 
Mrs. Billington, Miss Kelly, Mrs. Bland, Mrs. Sparks, 
Mrs. Mardyn, Mrs. Orger, and others of the Drury- 
Lane corps, amounting to upwards of 50 persons, 

" Mr. Palmer addressed Mr. Kean as follows : — ' 

" To make any individual comment, after what has 
been unanimously expressed in the donation, would be 
superfluous; but, believe this, you cannot feel more 
satisfaction in receiving the Cup, than I have pleasure 
in presenting it, by the desire of the Ladies and Gentle- 
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men whose names are here subscribed. Permit me to 
give 70a this Cup, wishing you health, happiness, and 
long life to enjoy it." 

MR. KEAN'S REPLY. 

" Gentlemen — If I ever lamented a want of elo- 
quence it is on the present occasion, when I feel how 
incapable I am to reply to my friends in the glowing 
and brilliant language they have used. I cannot but 
lament my deficiency, and express my pleasurable feel- 
ings in the dictates of my heart. Gentlemen, it is not 
hyperbole when I declare that this moment is the 
proudest of my existence in public favour. There has 
been, there is, there will be those, that hold an equal, 
perhaps superior share ; but the superiority I have 
gained in the attachment of my brother professionals, 
I will resign to no one. It has ever been my study to 
maintain their good opinion, and this token of regard I 
proudly conceive a testimony of the success of my 
endeavours. As true feeling, I humbly consider, can 
be expressed in few words, I shall endeavour to be as 
brief as possible ; but I must be deemed insensible if 
I did not express how fully I appreciate the honour 
conferred on me in the presence now, and past atten- 
tions of Mr. Palmer, the Father of the Stage* A 
certain prejudice generally exists in favour of early 
impressions, particularly the veteran who can remember 
the old and acknowledged superior school ; — the respect 
they owe the memories of a Garrick, Barry, and 
Cibber, makes them consider them always alive and 
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present; consequently I must say, the approbation of 
a man who has trod the boards with those whose fame 
must live for ever, is the ne plus ultra of dramatic 
commendation. Still, I say, I should receive this truly 
valuable donation with diffidence, did not my heart whis- 
per me, that my professional success but gratifies me so 
far as it procures me the means of serving those who 
may not be equally fortunate ; nor can envy, however 
violent against me, confute a bold asseveration — Exulto 
non mutando. I conclude, Gentlemen, with offering 
you, individually and all, my sincere thanks, assuring 
you, that it shall always be my study to preserve your 
good wishes, and that the action of this hour is engraven 
on my heart, and lives there memorid in eternd." — 
126th June, 1816.] 

Note C. (p. 182.) 

The following were the inscriptions on the sword 
presented to Kean by his Edinburgh admirers ; to which 
is added, his Letter to Sir John Sinclair, acknowledging 
his receipt of the present. 

INSCRIPTIONS ON THE SWORD. — ON THE FRONT, IN THE 

CENTRE. 

To Edmund Kean, Esq. 

As a tribute of admiration 

To his splendid talents, 

From - 

His Friends at 

Edinburgh. 
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ON THB OTHER 81 Dl, IN THX CENTRE. 

This sword was presented 

To 

Edmund Kban, Esq. 

To be worn by him 

When he appears on the Stage 

As 

" Macbeth, 

" King of Scotland/' 

November, 1819. 

MR. KEAN'S ANSWER. 

" Sir— I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter, announcing the transmission of a valuable 
Sword, which you teach me to receive as a token of the 
flattering estimation, in which my professional exertions 
in the Northern Capital, are held by yourself, and a 
portion of that Public* to whose fostering indulgence I 
am already bound in lasting gratitude. 

" To those unknown patrons, in whose names you 
have been pleased in such gratifying terms to address 
me, I beg you will convey the assurance that their 
kindness has not been lavished where it is not truly 
appreciated and deeply felt. 

" I am happy in the conviction, that I shall only do 
justice to their intentions in receiving this Sword, as at 
once a record of national liberality and a pledge of Scot- 
tish patronage of the Stage. May I not recognise in 
this their object, by the selection of the distinguished 
pen, which has honoured me with this commendation, 
as well as in the costume of the present itself, which 
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you are pleased to inform me, is strictly national, both 
in its character and in its ornaments? 

" Permit me to add, Sir, that my own feelings could 
know no higher gratification than to be instructed to the 
belief, that I may have been the fortunate instrument of 
increasing the number of the patrons of our Art, the 
difficulties of which may, in some measure, be appre- 
ciated by the rarity and instability of success, and in 
which we but too sensibly feel, how necessary is public 
protection to encourage and sustain us even in our least 
chequered and unclouded career. — I have the honour to 
be, Sir, with grateful respect, your very obliged Servant, 

" E, Kean." 

" To the Right Hon. Sir J. Sinclair, &c. &c." 

Note D. (p. 193.) 

The following papers will explain the reason of 
Kean's quitting America earlier than he originally 
intended. The first letter, it will be observed, was 
written before his unlucky visit to Boston ; the second 
after his visit, but before he had ascertained the extent 
of the feeling which prevailed against him in America, 
and the third (the * Farewell ') afterwards :— 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM MR. KEAN TO A 

FRIEND IN ENGLAND. 

" New York, 20th May, 1821. 

" My brilliant career in this country induces me to 

yield to the importunities of the Public, and stay with 

them another twelvemonth. In doing this my friends 

in England will, I hope, conceive I make no slight 
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sacrifice of feeling, for whatever may be my gratitude 
and admiration of a land that has so liberally adopted 
me, there is a certain charm about the character of 
Englishman I would not forego for all the wealth of 
gold mines. There is much for the impartial observer 
to admire in America; for the philosopher an ample 
field of research ; for the artist the most desirable en-* 
eouragement and protection. With such conspicuous 
beauties in the picture as these, the liberal connoisseur 
must overlook the ruggedness and shading of adoles- 
cence. My professional engagements terminate for the 
summer at Boston on the 1st of June. I shall then 
seek the grand points of observation — the falls of Nia- 
gara, the Lakes, the Canadas ; and what my romantic 
fancy paints more interesting, the Indians. If you will 
allow me, I will write a full account of the tour; I 
* promise myself a great deal of pleasure and improve- 
ment from it ; and I need not say I hope, what pleasure 
I shall have in communicating to you any thing that 
will be of the least interest. If you will do me the 
favour of acknowledging the receipt of this, it will find 
me in New York, previous to my departure. I am quite 
rejoiced at the flourishing condition of Drury Lane, not 
only as it it connected with my feelings and ambition, 
but from the great regard I entertain for Mr. Elliston, 
to whom I conceive myself under the most essential 
obligations. I hope that my return to Drury-Lane will 
be a circumstance as profitable to him as gratifying to 
myself, as I still am vain enough to think my country- 
men will be glad to see me." 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK NATIONAL 

ADVOCATE. 

" lUJifM 1821. . 

"Sir — As I have yet some months to remain in this 
country, it is my earnest wish to preserve the good 
opinion of those friends who have so generously and 
nobly manifested their approbation of my character 
and talents. As the servant of the public, I am aware 
that I am amenable to public opinion and censure ; and 
if the public voice declare that I have been in error, I 
am ready to apologise with all due submission. But, 
Sir, is it not extraordinary, that the offence with which 
I am • charged took place at Boston, with the concur? 
rence of the managers; with the approbation of friends, 
with whom I afterwards spent the evening — gentlemen 
of fortune and literary acquirements ; and that I should 
not hear any dissatisfaction expressed until I arrived in 
this city ? I passed the following morning at Boston 
tranquilly; and on my arrival in New York, murmurs 
of disapprobation were heard, which appeared to me like 
an overwhelming avalanche at the termination of a 
brilliant harvest. 

" At an immoderate expense, and with all that addi* 
tional cost which falls to the lot of a stranger, I repaired 
to Boston to fulfil my engagements. Had I been 
acquainted with the customs of the country, I should 
have made different arrangements ; but my advisers 
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never intimated to me that theatres were only visited 
in certain months of the year; that when cariosity had 
subsided, dramatic talent was not in estimation. I never 
could or would believe that the arts in this country 
were only encouraged periodically, or that there could 
be any season in which Shakspeare was diminished in 
value; but as I am now initiated in these mysteries, I 
shall hereafter profit by my experience. 

" Sir, I live by my professional exertions. Innu- 
merable family claims are satisfied by each month's dis- 
bursements; I cannot afford to give those talents away. 
I had performed two of my principal characters without 
hopes of remuneration in that town, where my efforts 
had, two months before, contributed largely to augment 
the public charities. I repeat, I had acted two cha- 
racters to the very extent of my abilities without profit. 
On looking through the curtain, at seven o'clock, on 
the night I was to represent Richard the Third, (that 
character which has been the foundation of my fame 
and fortune,) I counted twenty persons in front of the 
theatre. I then decided, hastily if you please, that it 
was better to husband my resources for a more favourable 
season, and, in this decision, no disrespect was contem- 
plated to the audience, slender as it was. The managers 
apparently concurred with me, deplored the unfortunate 
state of the times, and we parted in perfect harmony 
and confidence. 

"It was my intention to leave America on the close of 
my southern engagements. I now think it my duty to 
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return again to Boston, and in person vindicate my 
cause at the season when those who roost patronise the 
theatre are assembled. The public have treated me 
with the greatest liberality, and I shall ever acknow- 
ledge its favours with pride and gratitude. At the 
latest hour I shall remember those friends by whom I 
have been encircled, and whose amity and confidence 
lam convinced I have not forfeited. But I may be 
permitted to say, that the present hostility is not the 
voice of the public; it is that spirit of detraction ever 
attendant on little minds — a spirit which watches for 
its prey, and seizes upon transient and accidental occur- 
rences to defame and destroy. That respectable presses 
in this country should have been influenced by such 
feelings, and denounce with such acrimony and bitter- 
ness, is to me extraordinary. * There is something in 
it more than natural, if philosophy could find it out.' 

" I understand some gentlemen have asserted that I 
have acted to equally bad houses in England. I lament 
that they are driven to such extremities; or, rather, 
that they should compel me to declare that their asser- 
tions are untrue. The present existence of the first 
theatre in Europe is founded on the abilities which 
they affect to despise. The provincial Managers of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, have thankfully rewarded 
my efforts by sums equal to what I receive from my 
friend Mr. Price, the worthy and efficient Manager of 
the theatre in this city. For the first three years of a 
career unprecedented in dramatic annals, J was in receipt 
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of double that sum in every theatre in which I acted* 
and, even allowing a trifling diminution in the space of 
seven years, what am I to think of a city in which J 
have been received with equal enthusiasm, and witness 
a total desertion in the space of three months P But 
the public say I was too precipitate, — that I should have 
performed that evening, and then closed my engage- 
ment* Granted. Our feelings frequently mar our 
better judgments, and from trifling causes lead to results 
which we subsequently regret. The error was venal, 
for who is exempt from error ? But all unprejudiced 
people will, I trust, take into consideration the unprofit- 
able labour of acting Richard the Third to a solitary 
few, who subsequently acknowledged themselves per- 
fectly contented with the gentleman who represented 
the character. 

"I am now convinced that the fine weather was my 
chief enemy, and shall again resume my station in the 
Boston Theatre before I return to England. 

"I beg leave, Sir, to submit this 'round unvarnished 
tale' to the consideration and decision of the public; 
and I have too exalted an opinion of their justice and 
liberality not to anticipate a verdict in my favour. 

" Edmund Kean." 
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MR. KEAN'S FAREWELL TO AMERICA. 

[ From the New York National Advocate of June 8.] 



" Sir, — As I find it impossible for individual efforts 
to stem the torrent of opposition with which I have to 
contend, and as L likewise consider it inconsistent with 
my feelings and character to make additional apologies, 
I have resolved to return to my native country, and beg 
leave to offer to the public my thanks for that portion 
of favour bestowed on me, and respectfully bid them 
farewell. 

" Had I been aware of the enormity of the offence 
which has excited so much indignation, I certainly 
should not have permitted my feelings to interfere with 
my interest. 

" The ' very head and front of my offending ' amounts 
to this: an actor, honoured, patronised by his native 
country, and enjoying a high rank in the drama, with- 
held his services under the impression that they were 
not duly appreciated ; and so much do I fear the frailty 
of my nature, that it is not improbable, under the same 
circumstances, I might be tempted to act in the same 
manner. I therefore think it proper to leave the theatre 
open to such compeers, whose interests it may be to 
study the customs, and not offend them by my presence 
any longer. 

" Before I left England, I was apprised how powerful 
an agent the Press was in a free country, and I was ad- 
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monished to be patient under the lashes that awaited 
me ; and, at a great sacrifice of feeling, I have submitted 
to their unparalleled severity and injustice. I was too 
proud to complain, and suffered in silence ; but I have no 
hesitation in saying, that the conduct I pursued was that 
which every man of reputation would pursue under the 
same circumstances, in that country where Shakspeare 
was born, and Garrick had acted. 
« " Again, I disclaim any intention of offending ; and 
although every natural domestic tie, as well as the 
public love, await me on my own shores, it is with 
reluctance and regret I leave my friends in America. 

" Edmund Kean." 

Note E. (See p. 226.) 

The effects of the verdict, in Cox v. Kean, on the 
tragedian ; his revival after his second visit to America ; 
and finally, his total loss of memory, are given by W. 
Grattan in a very graphic manner. The paper from 
which we make the following extracts was published in 
the New Monthly Magazine. 

"I called on him in London, soon after the business" 
[the trial] " had subsided, and when he was on the 
point of his exile to America. I never saw a man so 
changed ; he had all the air of desperation about him. 
He looked bloated with rage and brandy ; his nose was 
red, his cheeks blotched, his eyes blood-shot ; I really 
pitied him. He had lodgings in Regent-street ; but I 
believe very few of his former friends, of any respect- 
ability, now noticed him. The day I saw him he sat 
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down to the piano, notwithstanding the agitated state of 
his mind, and sang for me * Lord Ullin's Daughter/ 
with a depth, and power, and sweetness, that quite 
electrified me. I had not heard him sing for many 
years ; his improvement was almost incredible ; his ac- 
companiment was also far superior to his former style of 
playing. I could not repress a deep sentiment of sorrow 
at the wreck he presented of genius, fame, and wealth. 
At this period I believe he had not one hundred pounds 
left of the many thousands he had received. His mind 
seemed shattered ; he was an outcast on the world. He 
left England a few days afterwards, and I never dreamt 
of seeing him again. 

" Within two years of this time, Kean, to the surprise 
of every one, returned from America, having reaped a 
full harvest of dollars, much of which he had prudence 
enough to transmit to London before him. The furious 
outcry against him had subsided. The public longed for 
him once more ; and he came back (to use his own not 
inexpressive phrase) * as the representative of Shak- 
speare's heroes.' 

" When I heard of the brilliant success which attended 
his reappearance, I immediately sent over the MS. of 
' Ben Nazir, the Saracen.' I soon followed the MS., 
and found it literally in Kean's hands. He had read it 
with avidity ; and, placing to any account that may be 
chosen, the enthusiastic terms in which he spoke of it 
to me, one fact proves the value which he really set on 
it. He chose it out of five or six, which were put 
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before him by Mr. Price, the manager, (one of them 
being Mr. Knowles's 'Alfred,') as that in which he 
would make his regenerated appearance in a new cha- 
racter before a London audience. 

'• His whole situation, appearance, and conduct at 
this critical period of his career were very remarkable 
and characteristic. He presented a mixture of subdued 
fierceness, unsatisfied triumph, and suppressed de- 
bauchery. He had, in a great measure, recovered his 
place before the public ; but he had lost all the respect- 
ability of private life. He lived in the Hummums 
Hotel, Covent-garden : his wife occupied obscure lodg- 
ings in Westminster, and was, as well as his son, quite 
at variance with him." 

" When I first called on him at the Hummums, one 
day early in 1827, he was sitting up in his bed, a 
buffalo-skin wrapped round him, a huge hairy cap, 
decked with many-coloured feathers, on his head, a 
seal ping-knife in his belt, and a tomahawk in his hand. 
He was making up his face for a very savage look. A 
tumbler glass of white- wine negus stood at the bed-side ; 
two shabby -looking heroes were close by, with similar 
potations in their reach; and a portrait painter was 
placed before an easel at the window, taking the likeness 
of the renowned Alanienonideh, the name in which the 
chieftain (most sincerely) rejoiced *. 

" I was announced by a black boy in livery. I saw 

" * Kean made use of visiting-cards at this time, with his own 
proper name engraved at one side, and this adopted one, with a 
miniature likeness of himself, ' in character,' on the other." 
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Kean's eye kindle, somewhat perhaps with pleasure, at 
my visit ; but more so, I thought, from the good oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting himself in his savage costume. He 
gave a ferocious roll of his eyes, and a flourish of his 
tomahawk ; then threw off his cap and mantle, and cor- 
dially shook me by the hand, producing from under his 
pillow the part of « Ben Nazir,' written out from the 
prompter's book. 

" The painter quickly retired ; the satellite visiters 
soon followed, having first emptied their tumblers, and 
paid some extravagant compliments to their patron. 

" When I first entered the room, Kean told me he had 
the gout in his foot; but when the painter and the 
others retired, he acknowledged that he was confined to 
his bed by a very bad sore leg, for which he was daily 
attended by surgeon Carpue, who prescribed the 
strictest regimen, and abstinence from all strong liquors, 
which Kean was endeavouring to obey as well as he 
could. By nursing himself in ' this manner for two 
days together, he was enabled to play three times a 
week; but still, in the exertion of acting, suffering 
considerable fatigue and pain. 

" Kean felt deeply the importance of this projected 
appearance in 'Ben Nazir. He knew that a crisis 
had arrived in his professional fate ; the whole tide of 
public feeling was with him. He had regained his 
place at the head of the acted drama. To confirm him 
there, beyond competition or cavil, there was only 
wanting one vigorous display of power in a new part, 
and that part was now ready written to his hand. 
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Nothingi in short, could exceed the ardour with which 
he undertook the study of ' Ben Nazir.* He carried 
it away with him on the provincial tour on which he 
set out after playing his dozen nights in London to 
enthusiastic audiences." 

Mr. Grattan then proceeds to state with what anxiety 
he followed the accounts of Kean's progress through 
provinces. 

" In due time Kean arrived in London, enthusiastic, 
and, as he said, perfect in his part. He repeatedly 
said that he hoped to reap as much fame from it as 
from Maturin'8 * Bertram/ and that he reckoned on 
playing it a hundred nights. His portrait in the part 
was to he immediately engraved. A new wherry, 
which Kean was then getting built for his annual 
prize race on the Thames, was to be called the ' Ben 
Nazir/ The dress in which he was to appear was to 
be the most splendid possible ; and a notion may be 
formed on that head, from the fact that Kean was to 
pay fifty guineas for it, over and above the allowance 
from the Theatre. I might cite many other proofs of 
his enthusiasm. 

" In the mean time the rehearsals were going on 
admirably. Every one was already perfect in their 
parts, with one exception, but this one was, unfortu* 
nately, out of controul, and consequently beyond dis- 
covery. Kean attended but two rehearsals, and both 
of these with the written part in his hand. On one 
occasion he read his part with great energy and effect. 
It was every thing I could wish ; no one had a shadow 
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of doubt as to the impression it would produce on an 
audience. Congratulations were poured on me on all 
sides, with premature profusion. 

" Kean now claimed the privilege of absenting him- 
self from the subsequent rehearsals, alleging his un- 
willingness to lose time from the close study he wished 
to give to the minutest details of his part. It was 
thought better to let Kean have everything his own 
way, in a matter into which he had so evidently put 
his heart and soul, and which was of infinitely more 
importance to him than to any one else. I was quite 
satisfied, for I saw him almost daily, and witnessed 
the unceasing industry with which he laboured at the 
part. He used regularly to order his carriage after 
breakfast, and set off for Kensington Gardens, where 
he studied a couple of hours. Frequently he sailed in 
his boat on the river, and there spouted away to the 
free benefit of the watermen and the Naiades. I often 
called on him at night, knowing that my presence 
would keep away others; and about ten or eleven 
o'clock he invariably went to bed, 'and went to bed 
sober.' 

" The night at length arrived. Every thing was ready : 
I saw Kean in the morning ; he expressed himself with 
the utmost confidence ; strutted about his drawing-room 
in his lodgings, Duke-street, Adelphi, decked out in his 
magnificent dress ; and declaimed with great vigour some 
of his favourite passages — the book in his hand. Not- 
withstanding all this I had serious doubts of the night's 
result. I was certain he would be imperfect; but I 
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reckoned folly on bis giving the principal passages with 
ample effect ; and I calculated on subsequent representa- 
tions repairing any defects which might appear on 
the first. 

" In this mood I took leave of Kean, resolved not to 
interfere with him further ; and I prepared to go to the 
theatre, in a state of some anxiety certainly, but one 
more pleasurable than the contrary. Mr. Wallack had 
secured me a private box behind the dress circle, to 
which I repaired about half an hour before the play 
began. The house was crowded in all parts. A fair 
share of applause was given to some of the early pas- 
sages ; and the audience seemed well prepared for Kean's 
appearance, with which the third scene was to open. 

" He did at length appear. The intention of the 
author, and the keeping of the character, required him 
to rush rapidly on the stage, giving utterance to a burst 
of joyous soliloquy. What was my astonishment to see 
him, as the scene opened, standing on the centre of the 
stage, his arms crossed, and his whole attitude one of 
thoughtful solemnity 1 His dress was splendid ; and 
thunders of applause greeted him from all parts of the 
house. To display the one and give time for the other, 
were the objects for which he stood fixed for several 
minutes, and sacrificed the sense of the situation. He 
spoke ; but what a speech t The one I wrote consisted 
of eight or nine lines ; his was of two or three sentences, 
but not six consecutive words of the text. His look, 
his manner, his tone, were to me quite appalling ; to 
any other observer they must have been incomprehen- 
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sible. He stood fixed, drawled out his incoherent words^ 
and gave the notion of a man who had been half-hanged 
and then dragged through a horse-pond. My heart, I 
confess it, sank deep in my breast. I was utterly 
shocked. And as the business of the play went on, and 
as he stood by, with moveless muscle and glazed eye, 
throughout the scene which should have been one of 
violent, perhaps too violent, exertion, a cold shower of 
perspiration poured from my forehead, and I endured a 
revulsion of feeling which I cannot describe, and which 
I would not for worlds one eye had witnessed. 

" I had all along felt that this scene would be the 
touchstone of the play. Kean went through it like a 
man in the last stage of exhaustion and decay. The 
act closed — a dead silence followed the fall of the cur- 
tain; and I felt, though I could not hear, the voiceless 
verdict of * damnation.' 

" When the curtain fell, Mr. Wallack, the stage 
manager, came forward and made an apology for Kean's 
imperfection in his part, and an appeal in behalf of the 
play. Neither excited much sympathy ; the audience 
was quite disgusted. I now, for the first time during 
the night, went behind the scenes. On crossing the 
stage towards the green-room I met Kean, supported by 
his servant and another person, going in the direction of 
his dressing-room. When he saw me he hung down his 
head, and waved his hand, and uttered some expressions 
of deep sorrow, and even remorse. I bore my dis- 
appointment as well as I could ; returned my thanks to 
the other actors for their exertions ; renounced dramatic 
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writing for ever, and paid a abort visit of leave-taking* 
to Kean, who seemed* as he well might be, overwhelmed 
with sorrow, whether for my sake or his own I do not 
attempt to decide. The total loss of the power of study, 
(as it is technically called), thus so fatally betrayed, 
prevented his attempting any new part since that day, 
which formed a crisis in his professional career. I have 
never seen him since ; and I trust that I may be ex- 
cused for having entered so far into detail on what is 
so very personal to myself, in this remarkable episode 
in the life of (with perhaps Talma's exception) the 
greatest actor of my times." 

Note F. (p. 246.) 

The following is the Newspaper account of Kean's 
funeral : — 

RICHMOND. 

" Mr. Charles Kean and his particular friends, Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles, and Mr. Forster, arrived about half- 
past one o'clock, and were received by Mr. Lee, who 
had been unceasing in his efforts to make every arrange* 
ment calculated to accommodate the visiters, and further 
the general comfort (as far as comfort could be admi- 
nistered under the melancholy circumstances of the occa- 
sion) of private and public friends and admirers. 

" Mr. Carpue, Mr. Douchez, Mr. Smith (Mr. Kean's 
Medical advisers), Mr. Macready, Mr. Dunn, Mr. W. 
Farren, Mr. Harley, Mr. John Cooper, Mr. Braham, 
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Mr. Powell, and Mr. C. Holland, (the last mentioned 
being* the fathers of the stage), Mr. Stanfield, A.R.A., 
Mr .Clint, A.R. A., Mr. Ducrow, (an old and excellent 
friend of Mr. Kean), Mr. J. R. Anderson, Mr. Daniel, 
R.A., &c. &c«, arrived about two o'clock. 

" The coffin lay at Mr. Piggott's jun., the undertaker, 
on Friday, and was visited by great crowds of the inhabi- 
tants ; upwards of a thousand, it was calculated, passed 
through the rooms during the evening. At half-past 
ten o'clock the following morning Mr. Kean's house 
was opened to those who were anxious to signify their 
respect towards its departed master. The coffin was 
laid out in a room upon the ground-floor, and until two 
o'clock the inhabitants of Richmond — the best and the 
most respectable — continued to pass through, accom- 
panied by the many individuals who had arrived from 
London. The doors were at length, with considerable 
difficulty, closed, for the purpose of preparing for the 
ceremony. 

"During the period intervening between this hour 
and three o'clock, (the time appointed for the commence- 
ment of the procession) a number of carriages arrived, 
containing friends and admirers of the deceased. The 
strongest disposition was displayed on the part of the 
townspeople to evince respect for the memory of the 
man of genius who had honoured Richmond with his 
residence. More than twenty of the most respectable 
tradesmen volunteered to be sworn in as special con- 
stables ; and, thanks to their exertions and those of the 
police, the utmost order was preserved. The shops in 
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the streets through which the procession passed were 
all closed, and the decent aspect of grief prevailed 
throughout the whole town. 

THE PROCESSION. 

Within a few minutes of three o'clock Mr. Piggott, 
junior, the undertaker, having announced that every 
arrangement was complete, the procession moved in the 
following order : — 

Two Beadles. 

Two Mutes. 

A Page. PLUMB. A Page. 

The Undertaker. 







Mr. Braham. M \ Mr. Macready. 



fg Mr.W.Farren. ■?==■ Mr. Harley. 
Mr. Cooper. 1 I Mr. Dunn. 



Supported by Chief Mourner, Supported by 

Mr. Alex. Lee. Mr. Charles Kb an. Mr. S. Knowles. 

MOURNERS. 

Mr. Hughes. Mr. Forster. 

Mr. Douchez. Mr. Carpue. 

Mr. Frank Phippen. Mr. J. Smith. 

THEATRE-ROYAL ORURY-LANB FUND COMMITTEE. 

Mr, Penley. Mr. Fitzwilliam. Mr. O. Smith. 

Mr. J. Russell Mr. Bennett. Mr. Bedford. 

Mr. Webster. Mr. J. Vining. Mr. Younge. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Willmott. Mr. C. Jones. . 
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MEMBERS OF THE PROFESSION. 

* * 

Mr. Warde. Mr. Diddier. Mr. Bartley. 

Mr. Keeley. Mr. Laporte. Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Abbott. Mr. Stansbury. Mr. Strickland. 

Mr. Wrench. Mr. Elton. Mr. Balls. 

Mr. F. Vining. Mr. Duruset. Mr. J.Anderson. 

Mr. Blanchard. Mr. F. Mathews. Mr. Brindall. 

&c. &c. 

Members of the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane. 

Members of the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. 

Members of the Theatre-Royal, Haymarket. 

Members of the Theatre-Royal, English Opera. 

Members of Sadler's Wells. 

Members of the City Theatre. 

Members of the Surrey Theatre. 

Members of the Queen's Theatre. 

Members of different Professions. 

Inhabitants of Richmond. 

THE CHURCH. 

The Church was crowded, and, amongst the assem- 
bled multitude, we observed many, very many, who felt 
most deeply the melancholy occasion which had called 
them together. Every part of the ceremony was con- 
ducted with becoming solemnity ; and, great as was the 
crowd, the behaviour of all was most respectful and 
decorous. The body having been placed on tressels in 
the chancel, the Rev. Mr. Campbell proceeded to read, 
in a most impressive and emphatic manner, the lesson 
of the day. A Requiem, ably conducted by Mr. Hawes, 
was then sung. , The Requiem consisted of the two 
psalms to Purcell's chaunt in G minor. After the 
lesson, Handel's anthem, " When the ear heard him/' 
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and the chorus, " He delivered the poor that cried,** 
were beautifully executed. The body was then borne 
in melancholy procession to its last resting place. The 
pathetic funeral service — " Man that is born of woman," 
having been read, and ashes having been poured on 
ashes, and dust thrown on dust, the mourners returned 
to the still crowded church, where, immediately before 
the grace, or parting blessing, was delivered Handel's 
heart-moving composition — " His body is buried in 
peace, but his name shall live for evermore,'* was beau- 
tifully sung. 

Mr. Hawes conducted all the musical part of the 
ceremony. 



The following is a list of the characters which Kean 
represented, subsequently to his appearance at Drury 
Lane Theatre, in the year 1814. 

Shylock, (Merchant of Venice.) 

Richard the Third, 

Hamlet, 

Othello, 

Iago, 

Luke, (Riches.) 

Macbeth, 

Romeo, 

Reuben Glenroy, (Town and Country.) 

Richard the Second, 

Egbert, (Ina.) 
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Penruddock, 


(Wheel of Fortune.) 


Zanga, 


(Revenge.) 


Abel Drugger, 


( The Alchymist.) 


Leon, 


(Rule a Wife and have a Wife.) 


Octavian, 


( Mountaineers.) 


Duke Aranza, 


(Honey-moon) 


Florez, 


(Merchant of Bruges.) 



Sir Giles Overreach, (A New Way to Pay Old Debts.) 

Sforza, (Duke of Milan.) 

Bertram, 

Kitely, (Every Man in his Humour.) 

Sir Edward Mortimer, (Iron Chest.) 

Bajazet, ( Tamerlane.) 

Achmet, (Barbarossa.) 

Brutus, 

Virginius, 

Orestes, 

Eugene, 

Selim, 

Omreah, 

Rolla, 

Duke of York, 

(Dwarf of Naples.) 

(Douglas.) 



(Distressed Mother,) 
( Switzerland. ) 
(Bride of Abydos.) 
(Carib Chief) 
(Pizarro.) 



Malvesi, 

Young Norval, 

Timon of Athens, 

Eustache de St. Pierre, (Surrender of Calais.) 

King John, 

Felix, (Wonder.) 

Sir Pertinax Mac 
Sycophant, 



(Man of the World.) 
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Cardinal Wolsey, 

De Montfort, 

Jaffier, 

Ben Nazir, 

Hotspur, 

Hastings, 

Stranger, 

Lear, 

Coriolanos, 

Oroonoko, 

Balthazar, 

Posthumus, 

Paris, 

Alexander the Great, 

Masaniello, 

Tom Tug, 

Admirable C rich ton. 



(Henry the Eighth.) 
( Venice Preserved.) 

(Henry the Fourth.) 
(Jane Sfiore.) 



(Jew of Malta.) 

(Cymbeline.) 

( The Roman Actor.) 



( Waterman.) 



THE END. 
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